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'B&t  on  ihese  beduiies 


This  is  one  time  where  little  »)ld  vou  collect  at  the  window  with  an  extra 
^  j)av-ofI  on  sheet  profits! 

For  Cannon  is  going  to  run  a  two-page,  double-spread,  big-as-thev- 
come  ad  in  Life  Magazine  in  August  (August  1st,  to  he  exact  I  —  announcing  today’s 
biggest  news  in  colored  sheets  — the  new  Water  Color  Cannon  Percales. 

You,  and  some  27,0()0.(K)()  other  jieople,  will  meet  the  6  Cannon  gals  on  these  pages— 
and  also  the  6  new  Cannon  Water  Colors— in  their  j ust-as-thev-were-born  natural  color. 

It’s  the  biggest  push  put  l>ehind  colored  sheets  that  we've  ever  heard  of— and  it  will 
add  up  to  some  of  the  greatest  extra  sheet  profits  you’ve  had  in  many  moons. 

Just  see  what  we— and  vou  — have  got  to  offer! 
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*DURA  BEAU  finishes  provide  a  film  of 
protection  for  milady’s  hosiery  that  odds 
eye-oppeol  plus  increased  resistance  to 
snags,  runs,  pulls  and  spots . . .  For  manu¬ 
facturers  it  assures  a  decreased  number  of 
seconds  or  irregulars  . . .  For  customers  it 
means  hosiery  with  a  smooth,  delicate, 
smoky-dull  touch  of  beauty . . .  DURA 
BEAU  is  the  finish  that  gives  fine  hosiery 
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more  DURAbility . . .  more  BEAUty  ! 
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Pncuion*built  micro&lm  equipment, 
developed  and  manufactured  by 
Bell  &  Howell,  is  distributed  and 
serviced  exclusively  by  Burroughs. 


CREASE  MICROFILMING  EFFICIENCY 


SU/tMUMS  HAS /r/  ^ 

A  new,  perfected  Recorder  that  photographs  more 
documents  on  one  roll  of  microfilm— cuts  film  costs, 
cuts  processing  costs,  cuts  filing  space!  Further  economy 
is  assured  through  one-time  purchase  rather  than 
continuous  rental. 

BU/ifiO(/6HS  HAS /r/ 


New  developments  in  automatic  feed  and  other  oper¬ 
ating  features  that  make  microfilming  far  faster,  far 
simpler.  Burroughs  microfilming  is  so  easy  that  one 
girl,  using  two  feeders,  can  operate  two  Recorders. 


HUAHOUSHS  HAS  tT/ 


New  flexibility  that  makes  microfilming  a  more  useful, 
more  versatile  business  tool.  Burroughs  can  meet  your 
microfilming  needs  more  specifically  with  modern  pre¬ 
cision-built  microfilm  equipment. 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  how  much  more  time, 
money  and  effort  you  can  save  with  Burroughs  microfilm 
equipment.  Call  your  nearest  Burroughs  office,  or  write — 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


The  Burroughs  Reader  is  a  marvel  of 
simplicity  for  showing  a  clear,  readable 
image — enlarged  to  the  actual  size  of  the 
original  document,  or  larger — even  when 
used  in  a  brightly  lighted  room.  Photo- 
granhic  facsimiles,  to  actual  size,  can  be 
mane  in  a  few  minutes. 


WHiMEVEM  THEEE'S  BUSINESS  THEBE’S 


Burroughs 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


amoi 


SALES  VOLUME  FROM  ITEM  PROMOTIONS 


This  is  a  time  when,  even  in  very  good  stores,  a  sub* 
stantial  proportion  of  the  daily  volume  must  be 
expected  to  come  from  the  sale  of  items.  It  is  a  time 
of  readjustment  when  more  and  more  producers  are 
discovering  the  wisdom  of  jettisoning  considerable  of 
their  inventories.  This  makes  opportunity  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  public.  The  store  should  not  neglect  the 
items  which  thus  become  available. 

Such  movements  bring  into  the  market  all  sorts  of 
things.  One  of  the  reasons  for  dumping  an  inventory  is 
that  it  already  has  begun  to  show  signs  of  being  incom¬ 
plete  so  far  as  types  and  colors  and  sizes  are  concerned. 
Thus,  the  retail  merchandisers  buy  what  they  can  get 
favorably  and,  in  turn,  their  offerings  to  the  public  will 
consist  largely  of  items  rather  than  complete  lines. 

Many  good  stores  which  normally  would  not  be  much 
interested  in  a  business  consisting  so  largely  of  items,  at 
a  time  like  this  wiU  do  well  to  join  the  procession,  secure 
their  share  of  the  goods  available  and  then  offer  them 
to  their  customers  in  suitable  promotions.  This  is  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  process  of  readjustment  and  it 


brings  merchandise  down  to  prices  which  the  great  ma 
jority  of  the  public  can  pay.  Therefore,  it  is  e88entiall)( 
a  healthv  manifestation. 


sales  come  from  regular  lines.  The  first  is  that  in  tbe^ 
momentum  which  promotion  receives  from  the  genera!^, 
desire  of  so  many  stores  to  whoop  it  up  there  is  likely  toi 
develop  a  rivalry  to  publish  the  most  exaggerated  claimf  ^ 
Even  in  careful  stores,  adjectives  which  management  nor 
mally  guards  against  suddenly  spring  into  conspicuoui 
use  in  the  advertising  and  many  buyers  are  found  to  be 
claiming  comparative  values  which  exist  only  in  thdi 
imaginations.  Of  course,  these  times  do  not  justify  mis¬ 
representation  any  more  than  other  times.  That  mana^ 
ment  which  wishes  to  preserve  its  reputation  for  truthfol 
advertising  will  have  to  watch  things  a  bit  more  close!; 
than  would  be  necessary  when  promotions  more  largelj 
deal  with  regular  lines. 


STOKES 
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Watch  Out  for  Tag  Ends 

The  second  point  is  that  stocks  must  be  carefully 
watched  to  make  sure  they  do  not  become  “itemized.” 

;  When  a  buyer  purchases  a  substantial  quantity  of  an 
^  item  and  promotes  it,  a  sellout  may  result,  but  too  often 
:  there  is  a  remainder  which  is  not  great  enough  for  re* 
petting  the  promotion  and,  unless  care  is  exercised,  these 
I  tag  ends  of  merchandise  may  accumulate  to  a  point  where 
[  the  department  has,  in  the  aggregate,  a  substantial 
;  amount  of  goods  but  nothing  large  enough  to  justify  pro¬ 
motion.  When  a  stock  does  get  in  that  condition  the 
I  buyer  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  need 
of  taking  markdowns  almost  without  limit  in  order  to 

I  get  the  item  merchandise  out  and  replace  it  with  regu¬ 
lar  lines. 

In  spite  of  these  hazards,  however,  the  importance  of 
items  should  not  be  overlooked.  We  have  reckoned,  al¬ 
though  we  confess  the  conclusion  is  somewhat  empirical, 

'  that  even  a  high  class  store  may  safely  expect  to  get  as 
eat  mil  ^ch  as  30  per  cent  of  its  volume  from  items  against  70 
^ntiaUyfeper  cegi  from  regular  lines.  In  speaking  of  items  we  are 
thinking  of  articles  of  merchandise  which  are  not  re- 
dated  directly  to  regular  lines  and  in  connection  with 

'which  the  retailer  is  under  no  obligation  to  carrv  stock 
ar  mott  .  '  .  . 

bulk  of  **  particular  time.  The  item  is  something  which  is 

t  in  the  *®day  and  may  he  gone  tomorrow.  To  he  out  of 

,  siich  an  item  should  involve  no  criticism  of  the  store  for 

geDcnl  , 

likely  to  '*  **  among  the  regular  lines. 

1  claiim. 

lent  nor-  Opportunities  in  Items 

spicuoai  hems  are  important  at  all  times,  not  merely  when  a 
nd  to  be  P**iod  of  readjustment  operates  to  turn  lots  from  more 
in  theii  *iular  lines  into  items.  A  continuous  procession  of  new 
itify  mis  coming  into  the  store  provides  fresh  interest  for 
manage  ^nsumers.  They  create  an  up-to-date  atmosphere  with 
■  truthfJ  *  minimum  of  investment.  No  large  quantities  are 
•e  closeh  locked  at  the  beginning.  They  may  he  dropped  as  fast 
■e  largd?  *  public  interest  wanes  and  while  that  interest  survives 
bey  may  be  re-ordered  as  often  as  necessary.  Sometimes 


an  item  may  grow  into  a  regular  line  hut  usually  the  time 
comes  for  dropping  them.  When  it  does  they  may  he 
dropped  completely.  They  never  have  been  among  the 
regular  lines. 

In  and  Out  as  Interest  Waxes  and  Wanes 

Very  often  what  has  become  a  regular  line  in  one  store 
may  be  just  an  item  in  another.  One  of  the  best  mer¬ 
chants  we  ever  knew  managed  to  get  a  lot  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  by  carrying  at  favorable  times  articles  as  items  which 
might  have  been  regular  lines  if  he  had  had  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  space  for  such  merchandise.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  had  no  regular  candy  department  but  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Christmas  he  managed  to  sell  a  number  of  tons 
of  holiday  candy.  When  December  26th  came,  he  was 
out  of  the  candy  business.  He  had  merely  carried  it  as 
an  item.  In  his  store  he  had  no  electrical  appliance  de¬ 
partment,  but  it  was  surprising  how  many  toasters  and 
grills  and  things  like  that  he  managed  to  sell  in  his  gift 
department.  These  things  were  items  to  him  to  be  car¬ 
ried  only  when  it  was  profitable  to  have  them.  Thus  he 
avoided  the  losses  which  came  from  maintaining  un¬ 
profitable  departments  throughout  the  year.  His  item 
business  was  what  it  should  be,  an  in  and  out  operation. 

With  resources  liquidating  their  inventories,  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  buyers  will  discover  are  likely  to  be 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  items.  Even  when  they  consist  of 
merchandise  in  your  standard  classifications,  they  likely 
will  be  of  a  type,  a  color,  a  size  or  a  brand  which  you  do 
not  ordinarily  carry.  You  will  buy  them  because  they 
represent  exceptional  value  at  a  time  when  your  cus¬ 
tomers  are  looking  for  such  values.  You  will  sell  them 
out  and  probably  not  reorder,  perhaps  because  there  is 
no  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  certainly  there  will  be  no 
obligation  to  continue  to  carry  them.  So  long  as  your 
store  succeeds  in  doing  business  on  such  items  without 
sacrificing  its  reputation  for  honesty  and  good  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  so  long  as  you  do  not  allow  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  tag  ends  to  itemize  your  stocks,  you  will  have 
been  safe  in  presenting  them  to  your  public. 


tores 
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Frederick  C.  Strodel,  chmman  of  the  Mett’s  and  Bays’  Group,  opens  the  Group’s  session  at  the  Merchan 
dising  Division  convention.  From  left  to  right:  Robert  B.  Coons,  Ted  Blanke,  Norman  H.  Leman,  Strodel, 
Edward  J.  Brown,  Sam  Loeb,  Jack  Perlee  and  Walter  Charming. 


Lew  Hahn,  Charles  G.  Nichols  and  Irwin  D. 
Wolf  at  the  dinner  session  which  closed  the 
converUion.  Wolf,  chairman  of  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee,  called  on  busmess  to 
check  the  crippUng  growth  of  bureaucracy. 


Q.  Forrest  Walker  and  Milton  J. 
Greenebaum  spoke  on  fall  mer- 
chandising  outlook.  Walker  pre¬ 
dicted  a  decline  of  6  or  7  per  cent 
in  retail  volurtse  for  this  year. 


Samuel  Klein,  executive  director  of  (hr 
dustrial  Council  of  Cloak,  Suit  oni  si 
Manufacturers,  with  Dick  Edwards  t 
Lmsis  J.  Melicek.  Melicek  keyrsoted  the  t 
verstion  unth  call  for  fewer  price  tim 


r 


ERCH 


Tht  Associated  Fur  ManufacUtr- 
en  staged  a  fashion  show  for  the 
sserthsusdisers.  The  range  was 
from  volume  price  to  the  upper 
roaches  the  middle  market. 


This  is  the  year  that  will  separate  the  professionals 
from  the  amateurs.  In  1 3  crowded  sessions  members 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  study  the  rules  of  the 
professional  buying  job;  decide  the  important  one  is 
concentration,  applied  to  lines,  prices  and  resources. 


AS  one  speaker  followed  another 
through  the  13-session,  two-day 
meeting  of  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  theme,  variously  expressed, 
narrowed  down  to  this:  1949  is  the 
year  of  the  truly  professional  buying 
job.  That  job  is  to  select  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  to  have  in  stock  the  exact 
merchandise  the  customer  will  buy, 
and  to  sell  it  to  her  at  a  profit.  The 
definition  is  simple;  the  reality,  as 
everyone  at  the  convention  was  eager 
to  testify,  is  complicated.  The  diflFer- 
ence  between  the  professional  buyer 
and  the  hitherto  lucky  amateur  is 
that  the  former  knows  he  must  stand 
or  fall  on  his  own  buying  judgment, 
and  accepts  that  fact  as  a  condition 
of  his  job,  while  the  latter  hopes  to 
;be  protected  from  the  possibility  of 
i  mistakes. 

It  was  the  professional  buyers  to 
whom  Charles  G.  Nichols,  chairman 
of  the  NRDCi.\  board,  was  talking 
when  he  delivered  the  closing  address 
convention, 


Concentration,  he  continued,  ex¬ 
tends  to  resources,  too,  and  the  store’s 
own  records  should  show  what  re¬ 
sources  are  the  best  producers  in  vol¬ 
ume,  markon  and  low  markdowns. 

A  profit  p>attem,  Melicek  said,  comes 
of  the  proper  attention  to  three  types 
of  items.  The  first  is  the  “regular” 
item,  making  up  a  basic  stock.  Here 
the  merchandiser’s  job  is  have  a 
“never-out”  list  and  see  that  it  works. 
The  second  is  the  “feature”  item.  Here 
merchandising  takes  on  more  of  the 
aspect  of  an  art.  The  good  merchan¬ 
diser  recognizes  the  feature  runner 
when  he  sees  it— and  then  he  features 
it.  As  an  example,  Melicek  mentioned 
last  year’s  ziplined  coats.  Some  stores 
did  terrific  business  because  they  pro¬ 
moted  it  heavily,  showed  it  in  displays 
all  over  the  store.  Comparable  stores, 
with  the  same  coats  in  stock,  did  com¬ 
paratively  little  volume  because  they 
didn’t  promote.  Finally,  there  is  the 
volume  item.  Here  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  knack  is  to  stay  with  it  as  long  as 
it’s  good— in  Melicek’s  language,  “ride 
it  until  it  freezes.” 

The  advice  to  pare  down  the  num- 


and  that  means  that  after  he  has  made 
his  careful  selections  in  the  markets 
he  must  explain  the  selections  to  his 
salespeople,  provide  them  with  the 
facts  that  will  convince  or  persuade 
customers.  Above  all,  Nichols  said, 
merchants  must  stop  playing  guessing 
games  about  just  how  hard  the  times 
are  going  to  get.  He  warned  them  that 
they  are  infecting  their  salespeople 
and  their  customers  with  fear;  and 
pointed  out  that  by  comparison  with 
any  but  the  boom  years  of  postwar 
the  economic  outlook  is  a  cheerful 
one.  Less  worry  and  more  work  was 
the  gist  of  his  advice  to  retailing— 
“Roll  up  your  sleeves,”  said  McKel- 
vey’s  president,  “and  let’s  get  going.” 

The  convention  opened  with  a 
general  session  on  June  20,  at  which 
Louis  J.  Melicek’s  advice  to  mer¬ 
chandisers  summed  up  in  one  word- 
concentration.  The  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co. 
said  that  the  essence  of  good  merchan¬ 
dising  this  year  will  be  fewer  price 
lines,  bought  deep  so  that  customers 
will  find  good  as-sortment  of  sizes, 
styles  and  colors. 


of  the 

;  Bust  buy  shrewdly  for  fall,  but 
[‘lainly  buy  full  and 
ilractive  stocks. 


He  told  them  they 
cer- 

aried  and  at- 
He  warned  manage- 
I  Bents  that  they  endanger  rather  than 
I  protect  their  businesses  when  they 
force  their  buyers  to  do  a  hand-to- 
'  Booth  buying  job.  The  second  |>art 
of  the  buyer’s  job.  he  said,  is  to  sell. 


ber  of  price  lines  and  of  resources  was 
general  throughout  the  convention 
sessions,  and  for  every  department. 
Milton  J.  Greenebaum,  vice  president 
of  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  said  that 
stores  have  no  more  time  to  waste  fool¬ 
ing  around  with  the  bad  habits  they 
picked  up  in  wartime:  "During  that 
period  too  many  price  lines  were  add¬ 
ed,  and  these  have  not  all  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  Many  stores,  every  day,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  cover  every  category  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  every  conceivable  price  line,  and 
the  markdowns  of  the  fall  of  1948  and 
the  spring  of  1949  are  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  result  of  this  practice." 
Determine  the  two  or  three  or  four 
best  selling  price  lines  in  each  depart¬ 
ment,  he  urged,  and  back  them  with 
cpmplete  assortments  and  color  and 
size  ranges.  “If  this  is  done,  your  store 
stocks  will  be  composed  of  the  most 
wanted  merchandise  in  the  most 
wanted  price  lines  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  inventory.” 


APPLIANCES  AND  TELEVISION 


A  couple  of  the  people  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  electrical  appliances  session 
were  just  looking  for  somebody  to  pin 
the  blame  on  for  the  present  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  the  business. 
Hoiyever,  by  and  large,  there  seemed 
a  general  willingness  to  realize  that 
everybody,  all  along  the  line,  has  an 
inventory  problem,  and  inventory 
problems  are  never  solved  painlessly. 
But.  this  doesn’t  mean,  said  the  speak¬ 
ers  representing  department  stores, 
that  manufacturers  should  close  their 
eyes  to'  the  price-cutting  practices  of 
certain  outlets  with  which  they  do 
business. 

With  so  much  of  accumulated  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  satisfied,  the  retailer 
today  must  go  out  and  uncover  needs, 
prove  them  and  satisfy  them.  Gener¬ 
ous  investment  of  promotion  and 
training  money  is  required.  But  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  hanging  back, 
marking  time,  and  they  have  good  rea¬ 
sons,  said  Hammond  U.  Mann,  Chi¬ 
cago  distributor:  “It  is  because  selling 
today  is  not  being  done  in  an  ethical, 
logical,  methodical  manner  in  our  in¬ 
dustry.  You  can  count  on  your  fingers 
the  number  of  major  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  making  a  serious 
effort  to  maintain  retail  prices  and 
you  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 


hand  the  manufacturers  in  our  field 
who  are  doing  an  effective  job  of  back¬ 
ing  up  their  distributors  in  marketing 
sanitation.  Here  is  one  commandment 
for  manufacturers  that  would  help: 
‘Thou  shah  not  load  the  distributor 
and  in  turn  encourage  or  force  the 
distributor  to  load  the  retailer.’  .  .  . 
Unless  manufacturers,  particularly 
top  level  manufacturers,  are  willing  to 
contribute  a  little  more  thought  to 
orderly  industi7-wide  marketing  .  .  . 
you  are  going  to  see  a  continuation  of 
over-production,  and  profits  will  dis¬ 
appear.” 

Other  necessary  corrections  from  the 
manufacturer’s  end  Mr.  Mann  listed 
as:  more  field  testing  to  prevent  unsat¬ 
isfactory  merchandise  from  reaching 
the  market;  an  end  to  little  piecemeal 
price  reductions  and  the  firm  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  low'est  |K)ssible  retail 
price,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
that  that’s  what  it  is,  and  the  lowest 
it’s  going  to  be. 

As  for  department  stores,  Mr.  Mann 
told  them  it’s  time  they  started  selling. 
He  meant  going  outside  to  get  the 
business,  with  well  organized,  top- 
trained  selling  crews.  More  than  that, 
he  warned,  if  department  stores  want 
the  manufacturers  and  distributors  to 
clean  up  the  price  situation,  they’ll 
have  to  engage  to  keep  it  clean:  “Cer¬ 
tainly  the  department  stores  cannot 
help  to  stabilize  this  industry  by  con¬ 
stantly  advertising  bargains  and  cut 
prices  only.” 

He  blamed  short-sighted  dealers  and 
politicians  for  the  disappearance  from 
the  appliance  merchandising  field  of 
the  public  utility,  which  he  described 
as  leader,  standard-maker  and  a  source 
of  first-class  specialty  salesmen  for  the 
whole  industry.  He  said  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  should  either  “beseech” 
the  utilities  to  get  back  into  merchan¬ 
dising  “and  join  hands  with  you  in 
maintaining  the  standards  of  ethical 
promotion,  selling  and  price  mainte¬ 
nance,  or  have  a  meeting,  where  price 
protection  laws  permit,  of  the  best  and 
most  serious  dealers,  manufacturers 
and  distributors  serving  your  commu¬ 
nity,  and  then  embark  on  a  new  era 
of  sensible  sf)ecialty  selling.  .  .  .  This 
industry  is  too  big  for  just  a  few  to 
preach  and  practice  ethical  and  sound 
distribution  while  the  rest  of  the  gang 
goes  on  a  spree,  wallowing  in  the  gut¬ 


ter  of  cut  prices,  wholesale-retail  sell¬ 
ing  and  indiscriminate  distribution.” 

Manufacturers’  current  distribution  { 
policies  took  a  particularly  sharp  scor-  I 
ing  off  at  the  hands  of  Raymond  Reed,  ' 
home  furnishings  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  John  Wanamaker,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  said: 

“They  simply  want  ‘out’  and 
‘down’,”  and  they  have  adopted  “a 
distributive  policy  which  exalts  and 
exploits  the  side  street  specialist  or 
hatband  broker  [at  the  expense  of]  a 
distributive  outlet  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  weakly  or  strongly,  has  ear¬ 
nestly  tried  to  carry  the  major  burden 
of  presenting  your  merchandise  per¬ 
suasively  and  attractively  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  .  .  .  You  tell  us  that  the  way  to¬ 
ward  big  volume,  fast  turnover,  big 
profits,  is  to  build  appliance  centers, 
electrical  cities,  model  kitchens,  tele¬ 
vision  salons  .  .  .  plough  in  plenty  of 
cash  to  make  your  goods  look  more 
attractive  ...  to  the  customer  whom 
the  hatband  broker  sends  up  to  copy 
the  numbers  and  check  the  prices  ... 

Do  you  realize  that  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  we  make  your  merchandise  look  [ 
to  the  side  Streeter’s  shopper,  the  more 
attractive  that  economic  parasite’s  | 
prices  look  to  the  consumer?  Do  you  I- 
realize  that  it  establishes  less  consumer  j 
confidence  in  your  fair-traded  price?”  li 

Reed  suggested  that  the  manufac-  t! 
turers  appoint  a  task  force  to  work  ! 
with  an  NRDGA  appointed  retail  task  1  , 
force  to  explore  the  subject  of  how  } 
distribution  can  be  strengthened  and 
“cleaned  up.” 

“We  must  concentrate  on  a  very 
limited  number  of  lines  in  each  major  , 
classification,”  said  John  B.  Bannigan, 
divisional  manager.  Allied  Stores 
Corp.,  “and  in  some  cases  it  might 
properly  be  one  line.” 

Of  the  many  disadvantages  which  = 
attend  the  stocking  of  too  many  lines,  i; 
the  most  serious,  Bannigan  felt,  is  the  j 
effect  on  the  retail  salesman,  who  has 
no  conviction  which  he  can  put  over  j' 
to  the  customer  as  to  which  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  brands  the  store  carries  is  the  best.  ^ 

The  store’s  problem  is  to  select  the  , 
right  resource  for  profitable  partner-  ^ 
ship.  The  manufacturer’s  merchan¬ 
dise  must  be  dependable;  he  must 
want  and  value  the  store’s  business  on 
a  long-term  basis,  and  be  willing  to 

{Continued  on  page  12) 
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PRICE  BALANCE  IN  €  to  12  MONTHS 


By  Q.  F.  Walker 

Economist,  R.  H.  Macy  ie  Co.,  Inc. 

Economic  Distortions.  Our  recent  re¬ 
placement  boom  pushed  our  annual 
physical  production  of  *  goods  to 
nearly  twice  the  1935-1939  levels, 
somewhat  more  than  doubled 
wholesale  prices,  almost  tripled  the 
disposable  income  of  our  people 
and  brought  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  annual  dollar  volume 
of  department  store  sales. 

It  has  long  been  obvious  that  such 
high  rates  of  business  expansion 
could  not  be  maintained  and  that 
corrections  would  be  needed  to  se¬ 
cure  a  safe  basis  for  future  progress. 
These  corrections  have  now  been 
under  way  for  several  months;  they 
are  spreading  over  a  wider  area,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Corrections  Inevitable.  There  is  no 
great  mystery  about  these  readjust¬ 
ments.  Postwar  replacement  de¬ 
mands  vary  widely  in  urgency  and 
magnitude.  Some  require  imme¬ 
diate  satisfaction;  others  can  be 
postponed.  Some  can  be  met  quick¬ 
ly;  others  retjuire  long  periods  be¬ 
fore  they  are  satisfied.  Some  are 
met  by  increased  factory  produc¬ 
tion;  others  depend  upon  the  boun¬ 
ty  of  nature.  Prices  and  costs  rise 
unevenly  and  the  inter-relation¬ 
ships  become  gravely  distorted,  aid¬ 
ed  and  abetted  by  governmental  in¬ 
tervention  to  favor  certain  groups. 

When  the  more  urgent  demands 
have  been  met,  p>eople  decide  to  cur¬ 
tail  their  buying  because  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  values,  or  are  un¬ 
able  to  buy  at  the  prevailing  prices. 
For  a  time,  business  activity  is  well 
maintained  by  backlog  orders,  but 
production  soon  begins  to  flow  fast¬ 
er  than  it  can  be  sold  at  the  old 
prices.  Stocks  begin  to  accumulate 
and  forward  orders  are  slashed. 
Price  weakness  develops  here  and 
there,  and  soon  spreads.  Buyers 
wait  for  better  prices  and  values. 
Both  reasonable  and  unreasonable 
prices  are  affected. 

Production  Drifts  Downward.  Smaller 
numbers  of  workers  are  needed  to 
produce  goods  and  services  in  cur- 

Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  convention. 


rent  demand;  and  the  volume  of 
consumer  income  eases  off  slowly  to 
lower  levels. 

Defeatist  Thinking.  Naturally,  such 
readjustments  cannot  be  wholly 
painless.  They  create  fear,  and, 
often,  a  "defeatist”  psychology. 
Under  such  conditions,  every  minor 
adverse  change  is  “news.”  It  is  un¬ 
duly  magnified  by  comparison  w’ith 
recent  peaks.  The  “beat  yesterday” 
philosophy  is  deeply  imbedded  in 
our  thinking.  We  accept  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  business  over  a 
short  period  with  comparative 
equanimity,  but  w'e  become  alarmed 
when  a  mcxlest  contraction  looms 
ahead.  We  regard  the  high  costs 
we  accepted  in  the  expansion  as 
barriers  that  cannot  be  reduced  to 
restore  our  economic  health.  The 
cost  and  price  problems  are  difficult, 
of  course,  but  they  are  common  to 
all  readjustment  periods.  They  dif¬ 
fer  mainly  in  degree. 

Achieving  Price  Balance.  T  here  are 
real  difficulties  in  attaining  econo¬ 
mic  equilibrium  when  important 
segments  of  the  economy  are  under 
control  and  others  are  subject  to 
natural  corrective  forces.  As  much 
as  two  billions  of  the  people’s 
money  may  be  spent  this  year  to 
hold  up  the  “parity”  prices  of  farm 
products,  including  raw  cotton, 
wool  and  tobacco.  Intelligent  re¬ 
treat  from  these  controls  is  a  highly 
complex  political,  ecormmic  and 
social  problem.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  they  are  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  continued  high  cost  of 
living. 

Nevertheless,  progress  toward 
the  restoration  of  sound  price  rela¬ 
tionships  is  being  made.  The  gen¬ 
eral  situation  is  a  little  better  than 
one  year  ago.  Prices  of  agricultural 
products  are  bumping  along  the 
suppmrt  levels.  There  have  been 
drastic  reductions  in  prices  of  basic 
cotton  goods  and  rayons  and  a  wide 
variety  of  products  manufactured 
from  these  materials.  Under  the 
stress  of  inventory  reduction,  prices 
of  some  types  of  consumer  goods 
may  have  fallen  to  lower  levels  than 
can  be  maintained.  Other  types  of 
consumer  goods  remain  relatively 
high  and  must  undergo  downward 


adjustment  to  safer  relative  levels. 
However,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
broad  readjustment  in  prices  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  has  already  taken  place. 

But  the  downward  drift  of  the 
general  price  level  seems  likely  to 
continue.  It  may  well  be  six  to  12 
months  before  we  attain  a  right  de¬ 
gree  of  price  balance  along  a  broad 
economic  front.  In  any  event,  when 
monetary  and  other  factors  are 
weighed,  there  appears  to  be  little 
basis  for  the  extreme  fears  that  often 
characterize  our  current  thinking 
on  price  trends. 

Getting  Costs  Down.  Eight  years  of 
rising  business  volume  have  been 
accompanied  by  sharp  advances  in 
costs,  particularly  unit  labor  costs. 
Somehow  we  must  find  ways  to  get 
these  and  other  costs  down  in  proper 
relation  to  lower  prices  ...  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  wastes 
and  inefficiencies  of  great  expansion 
cannot  be  corrected  and  substantial 
cost  reductions  effected.  Lower 
prices,  greater  production  and  lower 
costs  are  the  normal  sequences  of  a 
readjustment  period. 

With  the  right  sort  of  cooperation 
by  government,  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment,  this  readjustment  period 
could  be  measurably  shortened. 
With  broad  unsatisfied  markets, 
low  personal  indebtedness  and  great 
liquid  resources,  good  leadership 
should  make  possible  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  revival  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  period,  perhaps 
within  the  next  12  months. 
Department  Store  Outlook.  Perhaps  a 
good  guess  now  is  that  the  sales 
trend  will  continue  downward,  pos¬ 
sibly  with  minor  interruptions,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Possibly 
a  six  or  seven  per  cent  decline  from 
1948  is  a  good  expectation  for  1949. 
While  historical  comparisons  have 
restricted  value,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  decline  in  department  store 
sales  between  1920  and  1921  was 
about  7  per  cent;  and  between  1937 
and  1938,  about  7Vi  per  cent. 
There  seems  to  be  no  go^  reason 
now  to  expect  a  more  radical 
change.  Much  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  how  quickly  we  re¬ 
learn  the  merchandising  arts  we 
have  neglected  in  the  past  eight 
years  of  easy  expansion. 


stick  it  out  through  poor  sales  peri¬ 
ods;  he  must  value  department  store 
business  as  such,  and  understand  de¬ 
partment  store  methods.  Among  oth¬ 
er  things,  this  last  means  he  must 
recognize  that  the  character  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  service  requires  a  markup 
adequate  to  cover  it.  He  should  also 
appreciate  the  department  store’s  need 
for  promotional  merchandise  and  the 
fact  that  the  department  store  is  the 
ideal  outlet  through  which  to  liqui¬ 
date  such  merchandise  quickly.  And, 
Bannigan  concluded,  “We  should 
select  for  our  partners  manufacturers 
who  are  genuinely  committed  to  a 
policy  of  controlled  distribution  and 
who  are  strong  and  courageous  enough 
to  see  that  it  is  followed  out  to  the 
letter  by  their  distributors  and  field 
representatives.” 

“If  our  choice  of  resources  has  been 
wise,”  said  Bannigan,  "they  will  co- 
ofierate  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
capitalize  on  our  attainable  potential 
—that  is,  restrict  the  number  and  tyf)e 
of  other  dealers,  crack  down  on  flag¬ 
rantly  unethical  comf>etition,  assume 
a  major  role  in  the  training  and  stimu¬ 
lation  of  our  appliance  salesmen,  offer 
us  first  chance  at  promotional  mer¬ 
chandise,  and,  last  but  not  least,  ex¬ 
tend  us  the  markup  necessary  to  make 
the  appliance  business  interesting  to 
top  management.” 

Concentration  on  one  or  two  re¬ 
frigerator  lines  was  strongly  advised  by 
Homer  L.  Travis,  of  the  Kejvinator 
Division  of  Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.  He 
said  experience  has  shown  that  both 
volume  and  profit  are  bettered  by  sudi 
concentration.  Results,  he  said,  show 
in  more  productive  advertising; 
stronger,  more  convincing  selling;  a 
higher  average  of  sales  per  square  foot 
because  of  the  smaller  display  space 
required.  Concentration,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  increases  stock  turns  to  seven 
or  eight  times  a  year;  and,  finally,  the 
store  is  able  to  get  the  maximum  avail¬ 
able  discount  for  quantity  buying. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  television 
volume  is  being  done  by  department 
stores,  reported  J.  B.  Elliott,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  consumer  products, 
RCA  Victor.  The  guarantee  of  hon¬ 
est  servicing'  which  the  department 
store  can  offer  to  a  public  which  has 
been  confused  and' victimized  by  un- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


A  FAIR  DEAL  FOR  DIJSMNESS 


A  BILL  of  Rights  for  American 
business,  and  a  Business  Prac¬ 
tice  Court  in  which  it  will  be  en¬ 
forced  “according  to  rules  of  law 
and  not  according  to  fancies  of  ad¬ 
ministrators”— these  were  the  goals 
Irwin  D.  Wolf  set  in  a  profoundly 
serious  and  carefully  weighed  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion’s  convention.  Wolf,  who  is 
vice  president  of  Kaufinann  De¬ 
partment  Stores  and  of  the  May 
Department  Stores  Co.,  said  that  in 
the  world  struggle  of  our  time 
American  business  has  been  as¬ 
signed  a  major  role  in  holding  back 
the  tides  of  autocracy. 

Yet,  he  said,  “although  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  business  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  nation,  hardly  a 
day  passes  without  presentation  to 
Congress  of  additional  and  dubious 
pro{x>sals  for  further  regulation  or 
control  of  some  phase  of  com¬ 
merce.  .  •  . 

Our  administrators  have  formed  a 
gauntlet  of  penalties  for  business 
to  run.  .  .  .  Where  is  the  fortunate 
individual  who  can  operate  a  legi¬ 
timate  enterprise  for  one  day  with 
out  innocently  tangling  in  some 
thread  of  this  incredible  web! 

“It  is  utterly  wrong  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  nation  to  be  governed 
by  the  existing  patchwork  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  been  sewn  with¬ 
out  an  overall  or  cohesive  pattern 
in  mind.  ...  It  is  utterly  wrong  for 
business  to  be  subject  to  the  per¬ 
sonalities  and  whims  of  transient 
administrators  and  their  philoso¬ 
phies.  .  .  .  The  boundaries  of  law¬ 
ful  and  allowable  conduct  for  busi¬ 
ness  endeavor  ought  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  uniform  and  simple  laws 
and  no  longer  a  hazardous  field  of 
conjecture  and  doubt  in  which 
even  the  justices  of  oui  highest 
Court  can  rarely  agree.” 

Wolf  specifically  said  that  he  was 
not  attacking  this  administration, 
nor  any  single  administrator.  But, 
he  continued,  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  our  society  and  its  prob¬ 
lems  has  fostered  a  parasitic  growth 
of  regulation  and  counter-regula¬ 
tion  which  will  destroy  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy  if  it  is  not 
rooted  out. 

“The  task  we  have  before  us. 


said  Wolf,  “is  plain.  There  are 
certain  things  we  must  do: 

“  (1)  We  must  no  longer  endure 
the  merger,  in  the  administration 
of  Federal  business  law,  of  legisla¬ 
tive  and  judicial  and  executive 
functions.  We  must  insist  upon  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  pmwers.  .  .  . 

“  (2)  We  must  no  longer  endure 
Federal  business  laws  which  are  so 
loosely  phrased  that  they  leave 
doubt  as  to  the  allowable  limits  of 
appropriate  conduct  for  men  of 
legitimate  endeavor.  We  must 
strive  for  simplicity  and  uniformity 
in  all  laws  governing  business  and 
commerce,  and  for  simplification 
and  uniformity  in  their  adminiv 
tration. 

“  (3)  We  must  resist  further  Fed¬ 
eral  centralization.  We  must  en¬ 
courage  action  by  State  and  local 
government  in  local  affairs,  as  a 
means  of  discouraging  the  expan 
sion  of  Federal  jX)wer  and  forestall¬ 
ing  its  further  expansion  into,  and 
interference  with,  local  business. 

“  (4)  We  must  promote  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  state  burdens  upon,  and 
barriers  to,  interstate  trade.  Such 
regulations  tend  to  incite  demands 
lor  Federal  regulation. 

“  (5)  We  must  insist  upon  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  indisputable  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  percentage  of 
businesses  are  honest  .  .  .  must  be 
so  or  they  would  not  prosper.  It 
is  a  retail  maxim  that  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  comjjetitor  will  eventually 
crowd  your  store;  and  what  is  true 
of  a  store  is  equally  true  of  all 
business.  We  must  seek  greater 
freedom  in  business  by  promoting 
self-regulation  as  distinguished 
from  government  regulation. 

“  (6)  We  must  foster  a  study  ol 
business  laws  by  all  segments  of 
business  and  we  must  projrose  the 
adequate  revision  of  existing  law 
with  unselfish  interest  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation. 

“  (7)  We  must  encourage  the 
Government  to  re-activate  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  so  that  it 
may  function  as  a  more  effective 
voice  in  national  decisions  as  have, 
for  example,  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Labor  for  so  many 
years  past.” 
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A  PROG  RAM  of  temporary  disabili¬ 
ty  benefits  provides,  during  limit¬ 
ed  periods,  partial  compensation  for 
the  wage  loss  suffered  by  individuals 
due  directly  to  inability  to  pterform 
their  regular  work  because  of  an  ac¬ 
cident  or  illness  not  arising  out  of  their 
employment.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
temporary  disability  benefits  because 
for  many  years  such  benefits  have  been 
provided  through  voluntary  group  ac¬ 
cident  and  health  contracts,  employee 
mutual  benefit  associations  and  simi¬ 
lar  plans.  The  type  of  benefit  I  am 
discussing  is,  therefore,  not  a  new  one. 
One  element  which  is  new,  however,  is 
the  exercise  of  State  and  Federal  com¬ 
pulsion  in  this  held. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  need  for  or  the  social  de¬ 
sirability  of  legislative  compulsion  in 
the  field  of  temfx>rary  disability  bene¬ 
fits.  However,  we  cannot  overlcmk  the 
fact  that  four  important  industrial 
sutes  now  have  such  laws.  Another 
sute  has  enacted  a  law  subject  to  rati¬ 
fication  by  referendum  and  no  less 
than  15  other  State  legislatures  had 
placed  before  them  this  year  proposals 
dealing  with  this  subject  in  one  form 
or  another. 

The  Rhode  Island  law  was  enacted 
in  1942,  California’s  in  1946,  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  in  1948  and  New  York’s  in  1949. 
The  State  of  Washington’s,  also  en¬ 
acted  in  1949,  will  be  voted  on  at  a 
referendum  in  1950.  At  the  Federal 
level  some  two  million  railroad  work¬ 
ers  wa-e  given  temporary  disability 
benefit  coverage  by  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  InsuraiKe 
Act  in  1946. 

I:  Under  these  l^ws  approximately 
half  a  million  employers  and  some  13 
l;j  million  employees  are  now  subject  to 
compulsory  legislation  in  the  field  of 
temporary  disability  benefits.  In  addi- 
i  tion  to  these  laws  which  are  already  on 
the  statute  books,  a  temjxsrary  disabili¬ 
ty  measure  passed  one  House  in  New 
Mexico  but  failed  of  enactment  prior 
to  legislative  adjournment.  In  Florida 
and  in  Connecticut,  where  the  legis¬ 
latures  are  still  in  session,  a  temporary 
disability  law  has  passed  one  House 
in  each  legislature.  The  subject  is  re¬ 
ceiving  active  consideration  at  the 
present  time  in  Massachusetts  and 
both  the  Ohio  and  Maryland  legis¬ 
latures  have  established  sp>ecial  com¬ 
missions  to  study  the  question  of  temp¬ 
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orary  disability  legislation  and  make 
recommendations  within  the  next  two 
years.  In  view  of  all  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  seem  most  urgent  for 
those  who  may  have  to  face  this  prob¬ 
lem  to  develop  a  set  of  sound  princi¬ 
ples  which  could  be  urged  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  any  State  legislation  that  may 
be  considered  in  the  future. 

Broadly  speaking.  States  can  apply 
legislative  compulsion  in  this  field  in 
two  distinctly  different  ways.  First, 
the  State  may  create  a  social  security 
type  of  State  fund,  for  the  payment  of 
benefits,  and  levy  a  payroll  tax  on  em¬ 
ployers,  or  employees,  or  on  both. 
Such  a  system  may  or  may  not  allow 
employers  and  their  employees  to  be¬ 
come  exempt  from  the  State  tax  by 
substituting  so-called  “private  plan’’ 
benefits  for  those  payable  by  the  State 
—a  process  sometimes  called  “contract¬ 
ing  out.’’ 

To  date,  Rhode  Island  is  the  only 
State  to  adopt  a  monopolistic  State 


fund  allowing  no  substitution  of  (pri¬ 
vate  plan  benefits  for  State  fund  bene¬ 
fits.  The  Federal  system  for  railroad 
workers  is  also  a  monopolistic  fund. 
California  and  New  Jersey  also  use 
the  device  of  a  social  security  type  tax 
and  State  fund  but  allow  exemptions 
from  the  State  system  through  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  private  plans.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  law  is  similar  to  the  California 
law  in  this  resf>ect.  In  each  of  these 
States,  the  system  of  temporary  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  is  modeled  closely  after 
and  administered  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  unemployment  insurance 
system.  The  taxing  power  is  the  in¬ 
strument  used  to  effect  this  type  of 
compulsion. 

The  second  method  of  achieving 
compulsory  coverage  uses  the  police 
power  in  the,  field  of  health  and  wel¬ 
fare.  This  method-  prescribes  a  certain 
minimum  scale  Of  benefits  and  re¬ 
quires  employers  to  furnish' their  em¬ 
ployees  with  these  benefits  but  allows 
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This  is  an  immensely  important  analysis  of  the  various  pat¬ 
terns  which  are  shaping  up  in  a  new  field  of  welfare  legis¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Donohoe  tells  what  principles  any  laws  on  this 
subject  should  embody,  and  discusses  in  detail  the  New  York 
State  law,  of  which  he  says:  ''It  manages  to  apply  govern¬ 
mental  compulsion  in  a  manner  calculated  to  impinge  least 
upon  free  private  enterprise."  This  is  the  major  portion  of  an 
address  delivered  before  the  recent  convention  of  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups.  Mr.  Donohoe  has  had  a 
long  experience  of  administering  welfare  and  social  security 
programs,  both  in  government  and  in  industry. 


wide  latitude  to  the  employer  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  method  for  providing  the  re¬ 
quired  benefits.  No  State  fund  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  pay  benefits  to  employees. 
The  underlying  philosophy  here  some¬ 
what  resembles  that  found  in  the  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws  of  most 
States. 

Legislation  embodying  this  second 
method  may  provide  the  employer 
with  a  choice  of  private  insurance, 
self-insurance,  or  plans  established 
through  agreement  with  a  union,  with 
employees,  or  with  an  employee  mutu¬ 
al  benefit  association.  Such  legislation 
offers  the  maximum  amount  of  flexi¬ 
bility  and  impinges  least  upon  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  approach.  A  bill  em¬ 
bodying  these  principles  was  strongly 
supported  by  some  employer  and  in¬ 
surance  groups  in  New  Jersey  but 
failed  of  passage. 

A  second  approach  embodyiitg  this 
same  general  philosophy,  recently 
adopted  in  New  York,  provides,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  other  methods  of  offer¬ 
ing  coverage,  for  a  competitive  State 
fund  from  which  an  employer  may 
purchase  insurance  at  a  rate  calculated 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  risk.  This  is 
not  a  social  security  type  State  fund 
and  there  is  no  exercise  of  the  general 
taxing  power.  The  competitive  State 
fund  operates  on  a  premium  income 
basis  much  as  a  private  insurance  car¬ 
rier. 

From  the  experience  gained  by  the 
States  in  their  operation  of  temporary 
disability  laws  and  from  the  legulative 
consideration  of  the  multitude  of  pro¬ 
posals  in  the  past  few  years,  certain 
specific  objectives  have  emerged  |which 
any  legislation  dealing  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  designed  to  m^eet.  1 
should  like  to  outline  briefly  the  most 


inqiortant  of  these  objectives: 

1.  Legislation  should  provide  a 
maximum  degree  of  flexibility. 

The  needs  of  various  employee 
groups,  the  ability  of  employers  to 
pay  and  the  many  economic  and  social 
variations  that  exist  between  indus¬ 
tries  and  states  demand  that  a  law  con¬ 
tain  the  maximum  amount  of  flexibili¬ 
ty  while  still  assuring  basic'benefits  to 
the  greatest  number  of  employees. 

2.  Full  recognition  should  be  gwen 
to  existing  plans. 

Voluntary  plans  already  in  existence 
are  a  potent  economic  and  social  force. 
Their  existence  and  accomplishments 
should  be  recognized  in  the  law  and 
such  plans  should  be  permitted  the 
fullest  scofie  in  handling  the  problems 
such  a  law  seeks  to  meet. 

3.  Neither  the  social  security  type 
of  tax  nor  a  state  fund  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  large  numbers  of 
workers  with  temporary  disabili¬ 
ty  benefit  coverage. 

To  secure  adequate  coverage  under 
an  insurance  program  of  this  kind,  it 
is  not  believed  necessary  to  create  a 
large  new  unit  of  government  to  col¬ 
lect  taxes  and  pay  benefits.  Exjierts 
in  the  field  of  insurance  have  stated 
that  the  “all  private”  plan  can  provide 
the  broad  coverage  and  basic  benefits 
desired.  In  support  of  their  position, 
they  quote  the  successful  extension  of 
workmen’s  comp>ensation  coverage, 
even  to  the  smallest  employers. 

1.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
experience  rating. 

Experience  rating  provides  the  de¬ 
sired  economic  incentives  and  rewards 


to  l;uth  employer  anil  emplinees  fori 
effit  ient  health  work;  helps  to  engen 
der  a  constructive  attitude  on  the 
whole  problem  of  lost  time  through 
disability  and  promotes  sound  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  plan.  The  principle 
has  been  successfully  adopted  in  work¬ 
men’s  conqiensation  and  utilized  in 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  It 
exists  within  the  framework  of  volun¬ 
tary  health  and  accident  coverage  and 
should  be  applied  likewise  to  tempo¬ 
rary  disability  legislation. 

1  have  already  indicated  that  the 
six-ial  security  type  tax  and  the  social 
security  type  State  fund  are  unneces- 
sarv  in  this  program.  In  the  judgment 
of  many  informed  persons,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  social  security  tyjre  State 
fund,  supported  by  a  flat  tax  with  no 
experience  rating,  represents  one  of 
the  most  unsound  combinations  that 
have  yet  emerged  in  this  new  field. 
This  is  the  situation  in  both  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  and  in  California.  It  is  also  true 
of  the  measure  passed  by  the  Washi% 
ton  legislature  and  the  pending  bills  in 
Florida  and  Connecticut.  Such  a  tax 
is  invariably  too  large  or  too  small  to 
provide  the  scale  of  benefits  s[)ecified. 
Even  though  the  system  may  be  fi¬ 
nanced  solely  by  employee  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  experience  rating  principle 
should  still  be  applied  in  order  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  sound  mechanism  for  keeping 
the  income  and  the  outgo  of  the  fund 
in  reasonable  balance.  Furthermore, 
the  failure  to  experience  rate  the  tax- 
support  disability  benefit  fund  may 
eventually  undermine  the  w’hole  prin¬ 
ciple  of  experience  rating  in  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  where  it  has  long 
served  as  a  most  vital  and  constructive 
influence.  In  all  but  one  of  the  sy» 
terns  adopted  to  date,  temporary  dis¬ 
ability  is  closely  linked  with  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance.  This  in  itself 
suggests  the  desirability  of  extending 
the  experience  rating  principle  to  the 
disability  benefit  program  as  a  sound 
precaution  for  insuring  its  retention 
in  the  unemployment  insurance  pro¬ 
gram. 

5.  joint  financing  on  the  part  of 
employer  and  employee. 

Although  there  is  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  providing  benefits  out  of  fundi 
contributed  both  by  the  employer  and 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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By  Charles  G.  Nichols 

(thairman.  Board  of  Directors,  NRDG.4 
President.  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co. 

To  be  a  citizen  in  a  democracy  is  to  hove  not  merely  the  right  but 
the  inescapable  moral  obligation  to  take  a  hand  in  government 
and  help  to  make  it  good.  This  is  the  reminder  and  the  challenge  that 
Charles  Nichols  has  been  taking  to  retailers  in  recent  public  addresses. 


Many  people  say  we  can’t  have  a 
long  recession,  or  depression,  at 
this  time.  VVe  were  supposed,  if  you’ll 
recall,  to  have  been  on  a  "permanent 
high  plateau’’  in  1928  and  1929.  We 
were  an  optimistic  lot,  too,  early  in 
1937  just  before  things  went  haywire 
again. 

Price  decreases  seem  to  be  fore¬ 
ordained,  however.  I  think  we  can 
bank  on  this  aspect  of  business  at  least. 
So  we  are  going  to  have  depressed  busi¬ 
ness  if  we  do  not  sell  a  lot  more  goods. 
The  merchandise  is  available  .  .  .  it’s 
our  job  to  sell  it. 

If  we  can  sell  enough  more  units  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  in  average  sale, 
we  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  price  ad¬ 
justments  without  too  much  recession 
or  depression. 

That,  as  I  see  it,  is  likely  to  be  the 
keystone  holding  up  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture.  Sales  make  jobs  and  keep  the 
factories  running.  If  we  don’t  make 
more  sales,  factories  will  have  to  cur¬ 
tail  production;  unemployment  will 
slow  down  sales  and  we  will  be  off  in  a 
downward  spiral. 

It  could  happen.  It’s  our  job  to  see 
that  it  doesn’t  happen,  God  and  the 
federal  government  being  willing. 

This  country  has  buying  power.  The 
.\merican  public,  in  fact,  is  in  a  p>osi- 
tion  to  buy  half  again  as  many  goods 
and  services  as  were  bought  in  1940. 
So,  with  the  return  of  what  we  might 
call  normal  competition  to  business 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  alert 
salesmanship  is  presented  with  a  rare 
opportunity. 

Along  with  the  selling  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  retailers 
have  another  fundamental  duty.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  more  than  ever  we  now-  have 


got  to  sell  an  idea  . . .  the  idea  that  the 
freedom  for  which  our  forefathers 
sweated  and  died  and  for  which  our 
sons  and  brothers  sacrificed  further, 
must  stand.  We  must  live  and  sell  the 
idea  of  freedom  and  free  enterprise. 

A  word  which  strikes  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  most  Americans  is  Commu¬ 
nism.  We  don’t  want  Communism  or 
Communists,  but  Communism  may 
come  to  us  anyway  ...  if  we  are  not 
alert.  Perhaps  not  with  Joe  Stalin  as 
dictator,  but  by  substitute  methods  . .  . 
such  as,  for  instance.  Socialism,  which 
is  also  the  basis  of  Fascism  and  Nazi- 
ism. 

The  threat  of  Socialism  is  u|X)n  us 
in  America.  The  great  danger  lies  in 
the  fact  that  socialistic  ideas  look  so 
good  and  so  innocent. 

We  began  taking  little  doses  of  So¬ 
cialism  sometime  ago,  just  to  better 
the  American  way  of  life.  It  seemed  to 
work  well,  so  we  enlarged  the  doses. 
We  have  concentrated  great  piower  in 
the  executive  branch  of  government 
and  taken  it  away  from  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  lie- 
tween  too  much  government  spending 
and  Socialism.  The  extra  money  spent 
by  government  is  usually  for  things 
which  are  planned  in  the  minds  of 
people  who  look  only  at  a  part  of  the 
picture  and  sometimes  we  fear  these 
government  bureaus  are  busy  plan¬ 
ning  things  that  will  keep  them  in 
government  jobs  and  planning  things 
that  will  give  them  power  over  other 
people. 

Socialism  simply  will  not  work  for 
the  good  of  a  democracy! 

It  has  been  tried  again  and  again 
for  over  4,000  years  and  it  has  never 


succeeded. 

No  socialistic  state  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced  anything  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  freedom,  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  spiritual  well-being  and 
the  standards  of  living  enjoyed  by 
Americans,  because,  under  socialism, 
there  are  no  liberties  ...  no  freedoms. 

We  people  w-ho  know  what  the  free 
enterprise  system  is,  have  got  to  shake 
off  the  cobwebs  and  keep  them  shaken 
off,  and  get  out  and  sell  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  .  .  .  the  American  Way. 

In  Washington  the  voice  of  business 
has  been  weak  because  the  business 
people  have  failed  to  organize  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  they  should  .  .  .  organize, 
that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  our 
ideas  to  the  people  who  represent  us 
in  Congress. 

How  many  of  you  know  your  con¬ 
gressman  .  .  .  your  senator?  Too  few, 

I  fear.  How  many  of  you  have  written 
to,  or  talked  with,  your  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives,  state  and  national,  to  let 
them  know  how  you  feel  about  certain 
legislation  which  affects  your  business, 
either  favorably  or  unfavorably? 

How  many  of  you  work  with  your 
local  retail  associations,  chamber  of 
commerce  and  other  organizations  in 
supporting  good  or  discouraging  bad 
legislation? 

I’ll  let  you  answer  that,  and  think 
about  it,  too. 

But,  I  would  like  you  to  remember 
this  .  .  .  You’ve  got  to  keep  business 
from  being  strangled  .  .  .  whether  by 
Socialism,  Communism,  or  bad  gov¬ 
ernment  .  .  .  call  it  what  you  will. 
You’ve  got  to  know  what’s  going  on  in 
your  country,  beyond  the  threshold 
of  your  own  office  .  .  .  and,  moreover, 
you  have  got  to  do  something  about  it. 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


ADDIN 


VjfTlTH  the  disappearance  of  mer- 
”  chandise  shortages  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  reliable  goods  the  pre-war  de¬ 
mands  for  informative  labeling  may  be 
expected  to  be  renewed.  During  the 
war  period,  and  immediately  after,  re¬ 
tailers  took  what  they  could  gQt  and 
manufacturers  used  such  materials  as 
they  could  secure  to  keep  the  flow  of 
merchandise  as  constant  as  {x>ssible. 
During  those  days  many  retailers 
might  have  had  abundant  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  merchandise  which 
circumstances  compelled  them  to  han¬ 
dle,  but  they  could  do  no  better  and 
the  public  came  to  understand. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was,  of 
course,  completely  imjjossible  to  do 
anything  to  meet  the  desire  of  consum¬ 
ers  for  informative  labeling.  Constant¬ 
ly  changing  qualities  would  not  per¬ 
mit  that.  Now,  however,  and  especial¬ 
ly  with  the  change  to  a  buyers’  market, 
we  may  expect  the  demands  of  the 
public  for  more  information  about  the 
goods  for  which  they  lay  down  their 
money  will  grow  in  volume  and  insist¬ 
ence. 

In  the  past,  when  the  idea  of  infor- 


Delivery  ser- 


The  customer  looks  to  business  to  provide  her  with 
full  information  about  the  merchandise  she  buys 
and  the  care  she  should  give  it  to  obtain  maximum 
service.  Wise  manufacturers  and  retailers  will 
recognize  here  an  opportunity  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  products  they  sell. 
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vice,  alterations  and  even  the  courtesy 
which  distinguishes  the  store’s  contact 
with  the  consumer— all  these  are  ser¬ 
vices  which  add  value  to  the  goods. 

All  these  methods  of  adding  value 
have  been  known  and  practiced  by  re¬ 
tail  stores  for  many  years  and,  of 
course,  have  become  somewhat  staled 
by  familiarity.  An  intelligent  plan  of 
informative  labeling  is  a  new,  and 
highly  important,  way  of  adding 
value.  Let  us  consider  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  elements  in  informative  labeling 
-washing  instructions.  In  these  days 
of  progress  in  the  textile  industries  we 
are  presented  with  more  and  more  new 
weaves  and  with  increasing  uses  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers.  Whereas  the  housewife 
of  thirty  years  ago  had  but  the  one  way 
of  cleansing  the  cotton  and  linen  fab¬ 
rics  she  used,  by  vigorous  washing  in 
a  tub,  that  method  cannot  safely  be 
followed  with  much  that  she  buys  and 
uses  today.  Thus,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  supplying  of  washing  instructions 
has  become  general,  modern  merchan¬ 
dise  could  not  provide  half  so  much 
value  as  it  does.  Similarly,  there  are 
many  other  things  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  know  about  merchan¬ 
dise  and  providing  that  knowledge, 
through  an  intelligent  labeling  pro¬ 
gram,  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  thing  the  retailer  is  selling. 

We  remember  a  store  with  which  we 
formerly  had  some  connection  where 
the  merchant’s  wife,  having  an  inter¬ 


est  in  antiques,  was  permitted  to  roam 
at  will  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country 
and  buy  whatever  she  fancied  in  such 
old  gcxxls.  In  this  antique  department 
we  found  many  interesting  objects 
which  supplied  a  liberal  education  in 
what  not  to  do  in  retailing.  One  old 
desk,  for  example,  carried  an  ordinary 
price  tag  marked  $5,000.  Straightway, 
we  pointed  out  that  nowhere  was  there 
any  indication  of  why  any  customer 
might  be  justified  in  paying  so  large 
a  sum  for  that  old  desk.  It  was  obvi¬ 
ous  that  if  the  piece  ever  was  to  be 
sold  at  any  price  approximating  what 
the  tag  asked,  someone  would  have  to 
get  busy  and  add  some  value  to  it. 
That  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  setting  forth  some  interesting  and 
dramatic  fact  connected  with  its  his¬ 
tory.  Had  it  been  owned  by  someone 
who  had  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  history  of  the  nation?  Was  it,  for 
example,  the  desk  upon  which  one  or 
more  patriots  had  signed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence?  Was  it  an  un¬ 
usually  good  example  of  some  great 
furniture  designer’s  work?  What  could 
be  said  that  would  lift  it  out  of  the 
ruck  of  second-hand  furniture  and  op 
erate  to  justify  a  price  of  $5,000?  What¬ 
ever  the  facts  might  be,  to  uncover 
them  to  prospective  customers  would 
be  to  add  value  to  the  desk.  There¬ 
fore,  such  information— if  it  was  avail¬ 
able-should  not  be  withheld  nor  left 
to  chance  to  be  communicated  to  po¬ 


tential  purchasers.  Why  not  deliber¬ 
ately  go  about  the  business  of  creating 
added  value  by  setting  forth  those  in¬ 
teresting  facts  on  a  neat  card,  so  ev¬ 
eryone  examining  the  desk  might 
know  them?  In  other  words,  why  not 
an  informative  label  which  added 
value? 

On  another  occasion  a  Pacific  coast 
merchant  flattered  us  by  asking  our 
opinion  about  a  painting  he  thought 
of  buying  which  was  tagged  $3,000.  We 
went  with  him  and  looked  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  then  expressed  our  belief  that 
it  was  a  very  nice  picture,  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject  well  executed,  good  colors 
and  well  lighted,  but  how  was  the  price 
of  $3,000  justified?  We  suggested  that 
if  our  friend  merely  wanted  a  good 
painting  of  such  a  subject,  one  of  the 
best  of  living  artists  probably  would 
be  glad  to  paint  such  a  canvas  for  him 
for  not  more  than  $1,000.  Why  then 
should  he  pay  more?  There  might  be 
very  good  reasons  why  that  picture 
was  worth  $3,000,  but  what  were  they? 
The  concern  offering  the  canvas  for 
sale  had  done  nothing  to  add  value. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  place 
on  the  tag  some  facts  about  the  artist, 
such  as:— for  what  type  of  pictures  he 
was  best  known;  whether  this  picture 
was  counted  an  excellent  specimen  of 
his  work;  in  what  galleries  paintings 
of  his  might  be  found,  etc.,  etc.  In¬ 
stead,  the  painting  had  merely  been 
marked  $3,000.  Thus,  unless  some  con¬ 
noisseur  of  paintings  had  come  along 
who  was  in  position  and  mood  to  buy 
a  painting,  there  was  nothing  working 
to  sell  the  picture  except  the  eye  ap>- 
p>eal  it  provided.  No  value  had  been 
added! 

This  conception  of  added  value  ap¬ 
plies  esf>ecially  to  labels,  but  it  should 
be  one  of  the  foundation  principles 
of  good  retailing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  and  always  has  been!  Good  retail¬ 
ers  always  have  added  value  to  the 
goods  they  buy  and  offer  for  sale.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  too  many  people 
who  write  and  talk  about  retailing  fail 
to  recognize  this  process  of  adding 
value  to  merchandise.  They  appear  to 
believe  some  curious  and  wasteful  area 
of  inefficiency  which  exists  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  processes  is  the  realm  where  re¬ 
tailing  operates.  To  them  the  retailer 
merely  takes  finished  merchandise 
which  he  buys  at  a  low  price  and  sells 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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mOFIT  PROTEDTION 


IN  A 


QOME  statistics  of  very  serious  im- 
p>ort  lay  before  department  store 
controllers  as  they  opened  their  con¬ 
vention  in  Detroit  last  month.  The 
Controllers  Congress  had  completed 
its  official  tally  of  first  quarter  results, 
and  it  showed  that  a  situation  which 
had  alarmed  many  an  individual  con¬ 
troller  w'as  trade-wide:  heavy  promo¬ 
tional  effort  had  kept  sales  at  a  figure 
only  three  per  cent  lower  than  a  year 
ago,  but  the  cost  in  profits  had  been 
a  decline  of  48  per  cent.  These  figures 
represented  the  experience  of  118  de¬ 
partment  stores  with  volume  over  $1 
million.  Twenty-seven  reporting  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  of  like  volume  lost  four 
per  cent  in  sales,  44.8  per  cent  in 
profits.  As  John  Kavanagh  pointed 
out  in  his  report,  these  findings  had 
upset  a  widely  accepted  calculation 
that  the  average  store  could  take  a  22 
per  cent  drop  in  sales  and  break  even. 

With  the  first-quarter  dip  in  sales, 
department  store  expense  rates  had 
shot  up  from  the  1948  year-end  figure 
of  31  per  cent  to  33  per  cent.  Here, 
obviously,  was  the  place  where  con¬ 
trollers,  somehow,  would  have  tq  make 


their  stand  against  recession.  Dr.  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair  of  Harvard  predicted 
that  despite  stores’  best  efforts,  sales 
for  1949  would  slip  by  about  five  per 
cent  for  the  spring  season  and  by  about 
eight  f)er  cent  for  the  fall  season. 

He  believed  that  stores  would  find 
ways  and  means  of  cutting  operating 
costs  so  that  the  tobogganing  profit 
rate  could  be  caught  and  held  to  a 
decline  of  25  to  30  p>er  cent.  How  this 
was  to  be  accomplished  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  volume  in 
transactions  was  the  problem  which 
occupied  the  convention. 

Oscar  Webber,  president  of  the  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.,  in  the  opening  address 
of  the  convention,  told  the  controllers 
that  they  must  move  decisively,  and 
not  by  any  means  count  on  a  quick  end 
to  the  current  drop  in  volume.  He 
characterized  the  profit  situation  as 
alarming,  and  told  the  controllers  they 
have  a  serious  obligation  to  manage¬ 
ment  to  prepare  expense  breakdowns 
and  expanse  cutting  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  to  do  it  without  delay. 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  chairman,  and  vice-president  of 


STEPHENSON  RE-ELECTED 
C.  C.  CHAIRMAN 


The  Controllers'  Congress  elected  to  his  second 
term  as  chairman  E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice  president 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter,  vice-president 
and  controller.  Peck  &  Peck,  first  vice-chairman; 
Jerome  F.  Bernoudy,  controller,  Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney,  second  vice-chairman;  Walden  P. 
Hobbs,  vice-president.  Consolidated  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  secretary-treasurer.  Newly  elected  directors 
are:  G.  L.  Griffin,  controller.  Rich's;  L.  C.  Hobert, 
controller,  Gimbels,  Milwaukee;  A.  H.  Kindler,  con¬ 
troller,  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.;  M.  L.  Owen,  controller 
and  merchandise  manager,  Charles  F.  Berg,  Inc., 
and  W.  E.  Reitz,  Jr.,  executive  controller,  the  Hecht 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Re-elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  are  Mr.  Bernoudy  and  J.  H.  Chamberlain, 
secretary-treasurer,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.  John  J. 
Kavanagh  was  named  chairman  of  the  Controllers' 
Congress  Research  Committee,  succeeding  Mr. 
Bitter.  Kavanagh  resigned  as  manager  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress  this  month  to  become  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Hecht  Co. 
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Hudson’s,  said  that  exp>ense  reduction 
opportunities  lay  chiefly  in  the  area  of 
work  simplification  and  production 
improvement.  With  improvement  in 
production  standards  a  gradual  reduc 
tion  in  work  force  could  be  achieved 
by  not  replacing  employees  who  leave. 

Lew  Hahn  joined  Mr.  Stephenson 
in  a  warning  against  layoffs.  He  said 
that  stores  must  be  careful  not  to  con 
tribute  to  the  panic  psychology  which 
helps  to  create  depressions.  As  for  the 
controller,  Mr.  Hahn  said  he  should 
remember  that  he  is  not  merely  the 
guardian  of  store  profits,  but  has  a 
creative  part  to  play  in  earning  profits. 
In  this  year,  when  the  control  func¬ 
tion  is  so  crucial,  the  controller  should 
have  a  precise  conception  of  the  place 
he  should  fill  in  the  store  and  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  other  management  ex 
ecutives  in  the  creation  of  profits. 

John  J.  Kavanagh,  general  manager 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  discussed 
the  serious  significance  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  sales  decline  experienced  this 
year  has  been  accounted  for  by  a  drop 
in  the  average  sale.  The  problem  it 
very  obviously  one  of  reducing  ex¬ 
pense  per  transaction,  he  said.  Any 
attempt  to  solve  it  by  increasing  mark¬ 
ons  would  cause  sales  declines. 


MERCHANDISING  CONTROLS 

A  balanced  stock  is  more  essential 
in  a  falling  market  than  in  a  rising 
market,  and  the  best  way  to  assure  a 
balanced  stock  is  to  use  a  good  unit 
control  system.  It  was  Arthur  W. 
Einstein,  vice  president  of  Stroust- 
Hirshberg  and  a  well-known  crusader 
for  unit  control,  who  made  these  state¬ 
ments  and  then  offered  the  controllers 
some  advice  on  how  to  handle  objec¬ 
tors  and  objections. 

Buyer  resistance,  Einstein  said,  is 
partly  psychological,  and  partly  due 
to  the  prevalent  error  of  overloadit^ 
the  system  with  so  much  detail  that 
the  buyer  can’t  possibly  have  the  time 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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BLSMISESS  PROSPECT—  TOVGH^  BiOT  FATAL 


By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Professor  of  Marketing, 

Harvard  Business  School 

Business  Outlook.  (1)  We  are  per¬ 
haps  somewhere  betw'een  one-third 
and  one-half  the  way  down  the  slope 
of  business  readjustment.  (2)  The 
business  trend  will  not  turn  around 
this  year,  first  because  too  many 
basic  changes  have  occurred  to  per¬ 
mit  a  quick  reversal,  and  second  be¬ 
cause  it  will  take  time  for  business 
to  readjust  its  costs,  particularly 
because  of  the  rigid  character  which 
those  costs  have  assumed  in  recent 
years. 

(•})  Production  as  measured  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Index,  now  pre¬ 
sumably  around  175,  is  likely  to  go 
down  to  the  area  of  150  to  155  be¬ 
fore  the  bottom  is  reached.  (4) 
The  general  commodity  price  in¬ 
dex,  now  about  156,  is  likely  to  go 
down  to  the  area  of  140  to  145  be¬ 
fore  reversing  itself.  The  cost  of 
living,  of  course,  will  decline  to  a 
lesser  extent. 

A^oderating  Factors.  The  declines 
which  I  have  estimated  are  on  the 
order  of  15%  to  20%,  a  less  severe 
setback  than  that  experienced  in 
1921  or  again  in  1937,  and  of  course 
far  less  severe  than  the  great  de¬ 
pression  of  the  early  1930’s.  The 
reasons  for  anticipating  a  no  more 
severe  decline  are:  lack  of  vulnera¬ 
bility  in  the  debt  structure;  absence 
of  large-scale  speculation  during  the 
rise;  the  larger  role  played  by  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  economy;  the  extent  to  which 
income  has  been  “socialized" 
through  Social  Security  measures 
and  other  devices  calculated  to 
make  income  less  responsive  to 
fluctuations  in  production;  govern¬ 
ment  price  support  policies;  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  banking  structure;  and, 
perhaps  most  important,  the  still 
unsatisfied  long-run  demand  both 
for  consumer  durable  goods  and  for 
capital  goods,  and  the  substantial 
accumulation  of  savings  applicable 
to  the  purchase  of  such  goods. 

8%  Drop  Ahead.  Department  store 

Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Con¬ 
trollers  Congress  convention. 


ilollar  sales  for  the  spring  season 
are  apparently  going  to  be  below 
1948  by  about  4%  or  5%.  Unit 
volume,  as  measured  by  number  of 
transactions,  is  likely  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  even  or  possibly  a  little 
ahead  of  last  year.  (Parenthetically 
it  may  be  remarked  that  just  keep¬ 
ing  even  on  physical  volume  is  not 
enough,  since  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  population  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  size  of  the  workforce  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  country  to  produce  and 
distribute  a  substantially  increased 
volume  of  goods  and  services  each 
year.)  For  the  fall  season  of  1949 
as  prices  continue  to  decline  dollar 
sales  may  well  be  off  from  8%  to 
10%  as  compared  with  1948.  Any 
larger  declines,  indicating  a  falling 
off  in  physical  volume,  if  long  con¬ 
tinued  will  indicate  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  dislocation  is  becoming  more 
severe. 

Well-managed  stores  should  be 
able  to  keep  the  gross  margin  per¬ 
centage  reasonably  well  under  con¬ 
trol.  Markdowns  will  probably  in¬ 
crease,  but  the  market  offers  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  improve  initial  markup 
while  still  giving  good  values. 

Fight  That  Expense.  The  expense 
problem  continues  to  be  para¬ 
mount.  Stores  are  struggling  with 
the  high  break-even  p>oints  which 
many  of  us  began  to  foresee  three 
or  four  years  ago.  The  need  of 
maintaining  and  even  increasing 
unit  sales  volume,  which  is  a  very 
real  need  in  the  light  of  the  total 
economic  situation,  does  not  of 
course  make  the  problem  of  expense 
reduction  any  easier.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  makes  it  more  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  to  lower  the  expense  rate  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  calls  for 
development  of  real  efficiencies  and 
not  merely  the  laying  off  of  person¬ 
nel. 

The  impmrtance  of  pushing  mer¬ 
chandise  values  is  seen  in  the  results 
so  far  this  year.  Without  the  pric¬ 
ing  and  promotional  policies  that 
have  been  followed  by  a  majority  of 
stores,  the  outcome  could  have  been 
much  worse.  Toward  this  same  ob¬ 
jective  it  is  now  necessary  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  work  closely  with  manu¬ 
facturers  in  getting  production  costs 


down.  It  is  essential,  of  course  in 
a  business  readjustment  period  to 
clean  out  inventories,  particularly 
in  the  situations  where  they  have 
become  top-heavy,  and  this  applies 
equally  to  retailers’,  wholesalers’, 
and  manufacturers’  inventories  of 
finished  goods.  But  if  your  pushing 
of  merchandise  values  stops  at 
this  point,  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
to  do  any  real  good  in  restoring 
economic  balance.  New  values 
must  be  developed,  better  goods  at 
lower  costs;  and  it  is  up  to  retailers 
to  work  as  closely  as  possible  with 
their  manufacturer  resources  in  the 
development  of  such  new  values. 

Keep  Stocks  Complete.  You  are  in 
business  to  sell  goods.  You  have  got 
to  have  those  goods  there  for  your 
customers.  You  want  smaller  stocks, 
but  you  have  got  to  find  out  how  to 
make  those  smaller  stocks  complete 
stocks.  Blind  slashing  of  stock 
limits  and  of)en-to-buys  won’t  get 
you  anywhere.  To  be  sure,  the  price 
level  is  falling,  and  you  are  going 
to  have  to  continue  to  take  mark- 
downs  for  a  considerable  number  of 
months;  but  you  had  better  recon¬ 
cile  yourself  to  that,  and  you  had 
better  have  the  stocks  to  meet  cus¬ 
tomer  demands.  So  don’t  try  to  cut 
it  too  fine.  If  you  do,  you  won’t  do 
yourselves  any  good  and  you  won’t 
help  the  healthy  readjustment  of 
the  wholesale  markets. 

What's  an  Economy?  In  any  econo¬ 
my  moves  you  should  distinguish 
sharply  between  exf>enses  and  capi¬ 
tal  outlays.  If  you  have  projected 
certain  improvements  or  expan¬ 
sions  of  facilities  you  have  presuma¬ 
bly  done  so  on  a  long-run  basis. 
They  were  planned  for  the  general 
growth  and  improvement  of  your 
business  and  not  undertaken  sim¬ 
ply  in  response  to  cyclical  fluctua¬ 
tions.  Under  those  circumstances 
you  should  not  at  the  present  time 
refrain  from  making  these  sched¬ 
uled  capital  improvements.  If,  tak¬ 
ing  an  adequately  long-run  view, 
these  improvements  and  expansion 
plans  were  sound  in  1948,  they  are 
equally  sound  today.  The  country 
is  not  going  to  hell.  So  don’t  pull 
your  neck  in  on  any  well-conceived 
expansion  program. 
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or  endurance  to  get  anything  out  of 
it.  He  suggested,  as  a  psychological 
help,  that  the  word  control  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  that  the  term  Merchan¬ 
dise  Planning  be  substituted.  Better, 
it  should  be  Merchandise  Planning 
and  Budgeting  and  include  unit  and 
dollar  control  in  a  single  system.  In 
analyzing  merchandise  records,  he 
said,  it  is  far  easier  to  start  with  the 
dollar  control  elements— dollar  sales, 
inventory  and  open  to  buy— and  then 
proceed  to  a  classification  breakdown 
than  to  start  with  unit  analysis  and 
build  up. 

Keeping  only  the  essential  statistics 
will  make  the  records  more  useful  to 
the  buyer  and  more  likely  to  be  used, 
and  will  also  help  to  do  away  with 
the  common  objection  that  a  unit  con¬ 
trol  system  is  too  expensive,  Einstein 
continued. 

The  most  important  cost-saving, 
however,  is  to  set  up  the  “merchandise 
planning  system"  in  the  buyer’s  office 
under  the  supervision  of  the  buyer 
and  the  divisional  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger.  Einstein  said  that  the  system  can 
cost  as  much  as  .5%  of  sales  if  main¬ 
tained  separate  from  the  buyer’s  office, 
as  little  as  .1  or  .2%  of  sales  when  done 
in  the  buyer’s  own  department.  He 
described  a  china  department  system 
which  required,  in  a  $100,000  volume 
department,  only  five  hours  of  clerical 
work  a  week,  maximum.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  assigned— head  of  stock,  assistant 
buyer,  or  other  promising  employee— 
is  incidentally  getting  an  important 
part  of  her  training  for  a  buying  job. 
The  record  book  compiled  for  the 
buyer  consbted  of  20  pages  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  against  an  earlier  overloaded 
control  system  which  ran  to  150  pages. 

To  the  last-stand  objection  of  some 
merchandisers  that  unit  control  sim¬ 
ply  isn’t  necessary,  Einstein  said  the 
only  answer  is  to  prove  otherwise  by 
devising  systems  which  are  unmistak¬ 
ably  helpful. 

The  most  important,  and  difficult, 
part  of  setting  up  a  control  system, 
Einstein  noted,  is  not  the  designing 
of  the  forms  but  the  determination  of 
merchandise  classifications.  When  a 
merchandise  classification  is  properly 
set  up  it  is  broad  enough  not  to  be 
overburdensome  in  detail,  yet  narrow 
enough  so  that  if  such  a  classification 
is  overbought  buying  can  be  stopped 
without  the  loss  of  many  sales. 


PAYROU  CONTROLS 

In  the  Harvard  Report’s  1948  ex¬ 
pense  figures,  payroll,  at  17.3  per  cent 
of  sales,  had  climbed  to  well  over  half 
the  total  of  31  per  cent.  What  can  job 
evaluation  systems  and  testing  pro¬ 
grams  accomplish  in  controlling  pay¬ 
roll  costs? 

J.  A.  Knight,  manager  of  Bloom- 
ingdale’s  Wage  and  Salary  Adminis¬ 
tration,  reported  on  that  store’s  pio¬ 
neer  experience  with  a  job  evaluation 
system,  installed  nearly  three  years 
ago.  He  said  that  the  job  specifications 
give  management  a  precise  under¬ 
standing  of  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  be  performed  by  the  people 
to  be  hired;  that  the  system  is  a  reli¬ 
able  guide  for  suitable  wage  increases 
when  promotions  are  made,  has  large¬ 
ly  ruled  out  old  inequities  between 
similar  jobs  in  different  departments, 
and  provides  a  scale  of  hiring  rates 
that  makes  sense  to  new  p>eople.  Final¬ 
ly,  he  reported,  in  wage  arbitration 
cases  it  has  done  much  “to  keep  the 
arbitration  awards  within  reasonable 
bounds.” 

In  the  administration  of  the  system 
a  number  of  problems  have  arisen, 
and  on  the  basis  of  Bloomingdale’s  ex¬ 
perience  Mr.  Knight  said  that  if  he 
had  it  to  do  all  over  again  he  would 
make  the  following  recommendations 
to  insure  the  equitable  functioning  of 
the  system: 

1.  Make  job  specifications  inclu¬ 
sive  enough  to  embrace  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  new  or  different  duties  which  may 
develop  from  work  simplification  or 
reorganization. 

2.  Make  clear  and  positive  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  management  to  give 
emergency  work  assignments  without 
regard  to  the  grade  evaluation  of  the 
job— preventing  abuse  of  this  authori¬ 
ty  by  establishing  time  limits  on  the 
duration  of  such  assignments. 

3.  Stop  automatic  wage  increases 
when  an  employee  reaches  the  middle 
of  the  grade  range,  and  make  further 
increases  dependent  on  sup>erior  per¬ 
formance. 

4.  Attempt  to  provide  that  the  wage 
of  no  employee  be  permitted  to  exceed 
the  maximum  for  the  grade— not  de¬ 
creasing  wages  already  above  maxi¬ 
mum,  but  not  giving  increases  in  these 
cases  unless  a  general  rise  in  the  wage 
structure  occurs.  Some  moderation  of 


this  rule  for  long  service  employed 
might  be  attempted. 

5.  Insist  on  the  discontinuance  of 
annual  storewide  general  increases  of 
a  specific  dollar  amount.  These  dis¬ 
tort  the  internal  wage  structure  the 
job  grading  system  seeks  to  establish. 

In  the  Control  Division  of  the  J.  L 
Hudson  Co.  there  is  a  keysort  card  file 
which  is  a  complete  record  of  the  skills 
of  the  division’s  850  employees.  It  is 
the  basis  of  a  thorough -going  promo- 
tion-from-within  system.  “Each  em¬ 
ployee,”  said  J.  W.  Paynter,  Hudson’s 
controller,  “is  indexed  in  terms  of  his 
highest  skills,  whether  or  not  he  is 
working  at  these  skills.  The  skill  in¬ 
ventory  enables  the  employer  to  find 
all  persons  with  a  particular  job  skill 
regardless  of  what  job  they  are  work¬ 
ing  on  now  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  known  by  name.  When  an  open¬ 
ing  occurs,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  find 
these  employees  qualified  to  be  trans 
ferred  into  the  position.” 

The  skill  inventory  system  was  insti¬ 
tuted  two  years  ago.  Paynter  said 
it  is  a  very  real  aid  in  getting  the  most 
for  the  wage  dollar,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  powerful  boost  to  employee 
morale.  Information  for  the  file  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  questionnaire,  and  is  kept 
up  to  date  as  new  skills  are  acquired. 
The  record  cards  also  contain  ratings 
and  attendance  records  and  all  perti¬ 
nent  information.  To  facilitate  quick 
location  of  a  person  with  a  required 
skill,  the  cards  are  filed  separately  for 
men  and  women  employees  and 
broken  down  into  five  groups  on  gen¬ 
eral  departmental  lines.  Whenever  a 
job  is  open  the  file  is  consulted  to  see 
if  a  person  with  the  required  skill  is 
available.  Any  transfer  made  must  be 
an  immediate  promotion  or  clearly 
lead  to  one. 

After  five  years  of  using  tests  as  a 
gfuide  to  employee  placement,  Crow¬ 
ley,  Milner  &  Co.,  through  Dorothy  S. 
Ickler,  personnel  research  director,  re¬ 
ported  the  following  benefits: 

1.  People  whose  jobs  are  properly 
matched  to  their  skills  are  happier  and 
more  productive;  have  lower  absentee 
records,  and  smaller  turnover. 

2.  Testing  has  proven  an  aid  in 
selecting  pseople  for  promotions. 

3.  Testing  directs  training,  by  show- 

{Continued  on  page  39) 


W48*»  SOARMNG  EXPENSE  RATE  ANALYZED 


By  Elizabeth  Burnham 

Auistant  Professor  of  Biuincu  Admin¬ 
istration,  Harvard  Business  School 

Expenses  Mount,  Profits  Recede.  De¬ 
partment  store  dollar  sales  for  the 
tenth  consecutive  year  rose  in  1948, 
this  time  to  a  point  typically  three 
times  the  level  of  the  volume  ten 
years  earlier.  As  compared  with 
1947,  the  level  was  roughly  5% 
higher.  Simultaneously  dollar  gross 
margins  rose  by  proportionately  the 
same  amount  so  that  {percentage 
margins  were  approximately  the 
same  in  1947  and  1948.  Dollar  ex¬ 
penditures,  however,  increased  at  a 
greater  rate,  or  by  about  8i^%,  so 
that  total  operating  expense  includ¬ 
ing  charges  for  interest  on  selected 
assets  climbed  from  slightly  more 
than  30%  of  net  sales  in  1947  to 
31%  in  1948.  As  a  consequence  the 
percentages  of  net  profit  and  net 
gain  before  federal  income  taxes  fell 
substantially,  both  percentage  re¬ 
sults  being  the  lowest  since  1940. 

For  a  group  of  specialty  stores 
reporting  for  both  1947  and  1948 
dollar  sales  and  gross  margins  for 
the  latter  year  were  2^%  above  the 
levels  for  the  earlier  year.  Aggre¬ 
gate  dollar  exf>enditures  for  1948, 
however,  exce^ed  those  for  1947 
by  5%,  so  that  the  net  op>erating 
profit  in  dollars  fell  13%,  and  final 
dollar  net  gain  before  federal  in¬ 
come  taxes  declined  8%. 

Thus  for  both  types  of  retail  en¬ 
terprise  the  sales  increases  over 
1947  were  moderate,  gross  margin 
percentages  were  stable,  and  earn¬ 
ings  dropp>ed  notably  because  of 
climbing  expenses.  The  ascending 
expense  rate  has  been  characteristic 
of  department  stores  since  1944. 
While  the  expense  percentage  is 
still  well  below  prewar  levels,  the 
upward  movement  is  a  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  and  serious  trend  when  it 
is  realized  that  the  increases  have 
come  in  a  period  of  continually  ex¬ 
panding  dollar  sales. 

All  Expenses  Higher.  Dollar  outlays 
for  payroll  jumped  8%  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  4i^%  for  sp>ecialty 

Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Con¬ 
trollers  Congress  convention. 


stores,  or  by  a  greater  proportion 
than  sales  increased.  There  was  a 
resultant  rise  in  the  percentage  out¬ 
lay  for  payroll  for  both  types  of 
store,  from  16.9%  to  17.3%  for  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  16.7%  to 
17.0%  for  specialty  stores.  Despite 
a  rise  of  roughly  70%  in  the  average 
size  of  sale  between  1941  and  1948, 
the  payroll  expanse  percentage  was 
the  same  for  both  1941  and  1948, 
indicating  a  pronounced  change  in 
the  payroll  cost  per  transaction. 

Other  items  for  which  expanse 
incurred  by  department  and  sp>ecial- 
ty  stores  rose  both  in  dollars  and 
p)ercentages  from  1947  to  1948  in¬ 
cluded  real  estate  costs,  interest, 
supplies,  and  service  purchased. 
Advertising  outlays  in  dollars  were 
higher  in  1948  for  both  typ)es  of 
store,  and  were  higher  in  piercent- 
ages  for  department  stores. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  growth  in 
the  total  exp>ense  piercentage  from 
1947  to  1948  has  occurred  all  along 
the  line,  and  was  not  confined  to  the 
payroll  account,  although  almost 
half  the  difference  in  the  total  ex¬ 
panse  between  the  two  years  was  in 
that  important  item. 

Turnover;  Returns.  The  rate  of  stock- 
turn  has  declined  steadily  since  its 
p>eak  in  1945  and  in  1948  at  4.6  was 
at  a  level  only  slightly  above  that 
for  the  years  1939-1941.  Returns 
and  allowances  continued  the  climb 
begun  in  1945  and  by  1948  amount¬ 
ed  to  roughly  10%  of  net  sales.  This 
upward  trend  in  the  returns  and 
allowance  item  probably  reflected 
in  part  the  increase  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  ready-to-wear  sales  and  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  sales  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings. 

Markon  and  AAarkdown.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fairly  stable  gross 
margin  rate  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  initial  markon  has  levelled 
off  at  a  point  somewhat  below  its 
prewar  level.  Markdowns,  though 
being  fairly  similar  in  1947  and 
1948,  were  at  a  level  that  is  rela¬ 
tively  high  historically,  and  they 
show  every  prosp>ect  of  rising  fur¬ 
ther  before  the  present  business  re¬ 
adjustment  is  completed. 


Profits  Off.  Net  operating  profit  and 
net  gain  before  income  taxes  fell  to 
the  lowest  percentage  levels  since 
1940,  or  4.5%  and  6.7%  of  sales, 
respectively.  Earnings  after  income 
taxes  averaged  4.2%  of  sales,  about 
the  same  percentage  as  in  1941,  and 
greater  than  the  levels  for  1942 
through  1945  when  wartime  income 
and  excess  profits  taxes  claimed  a 
heavy  share.  The  1948  earnings 
were  also  greater  than  those  in  1939 
and  1940  when  dollar  sales  were 
low  and  p>ercentage  costs  were  high. 
All  this  essentially  comes  down  to 
saying  that  it  is  only  in  particularly 
good  business  years  that  department 
stores  can  expiect  to  make  final  gains 
after  taxes  of  as  much  as  4  cents  out 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

Effect  of  Size  on  Expense.  Were  any 
group>s  of  firms  able  to  keep  exp>ense 
percentages  from  rising  from  1947 
to  1948?  A  comparison  of  the  figures 
classified  by  volume  groupn  seems  to 
indicate  that,  on  the  average,  stores 
of  all  sizes  experienced  increased 
total  expense  rates.  There  is  some 
indication,  however,  that  the  two 
groups  of  stores  with  sales  of  over 
$20,000,000  were  somewhat  more 
effective  in  controlling  expense 
than  were  the  smaller  stores.  They 
held  the  increase  in  total  expense  at 
0.8%  of  sales  while  in  all  other 
groups  the  increase  was  over  1%  of 
sales. 

A  further  analysis  was  made  of 
stores  with  sales  of  $10-$20  million 
and  $20-$50  million  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  or  not  the  stores 
were  members  of  ownership  groups. 
Members  of  ownership  groups 
commonly  had  lower  percentage 
expenses  than  did  the  independent 
stores  for  total  payroll,  advertising, 
supplies  and  insurance.  As  a  result, 
the  total  expense  advantage  was 
0.4%  of  sales  for  member  stores 
with  sales  of  $10-$20  million  and 
2.0%  of  sales  for  member  stores 
with  sales  of  $20-$50  million  ...  A 
tentative  conclusion  might  be  that 
member  stores  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  current  exchanges  of  ideas 
and  statistical  data,  and  also  may 
have  had  more  systematic  expense 
control. 


STORES 
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By  Walter  Wurdeman  &  Welton  Becicet,  A.  I.  A. 


RENDS  IN  DEPARTMEN 


TOMORROW'S  STORE  WILL  BE  DESIGNED  TO  FACILITATE 
SHOWMANSHIP.  SCENE-SHIFTING  WILL  BE  FREQUENT, 


AND  DONE  ALMOST  AS  QUICKLY  AS  IN  THE  THEATRE. 


■pRESENT  trends  in  building  con- 
struction  are  influenced  in  part  by 
continuing  adjustment  of  building 
code  laws,  and  in  part  by  the  growing 
usage  of  lightweight  basic  materials. 
The  use  of  lightweight  concrete  aggre¬ 
gates  and  new  fireproof  plaster  results 
in  the  simplification  of  steel  framing; 
the  employment  of  new  techniques  in 
pouring  concrete  walls  effects  tremen¬ 
dous  savings  in  man  hours  and 
money. 


One  important  derivative  of  the 
lightweight  structure  is  the  corre¬ 
sponding  influence  upon  the  outward 
appearance  of  contemporary  store 
buildings.  To  the  merchandising 
world,  however,  the  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  effect  is  that  achieved  on  the  in¬ 
terior.  Slim  lightweight  steel  columns 
piercing  thin  slabs  of  concrete  provide 
merchandising  areas  with  a  maximum 
of  usable  floor  space  and  with  floor- 
wide  visibility  for  the  customer.  Mer¬ 


chandising  layout  possibilities  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  almost  endlessly  by  these  open 
conditions.  Departmental  and  store¬ 
wide  flexibility  become  possible,  even 
within  the  limitations  of  cumbersome 
selling  fixtures.  The  correct  use  of 
color  and  materials  on  broad  areas  visi¬ 
ble  from  any  corner  of  the  floor  pro¬ 
vides  a  dramatic  atmosphere  calcu¬ 
lated  fully  to  exploit  the  basic  mer¬ 
chandising  approach.  Street  floor  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  especially  enhanced  by 


Thr  new  ultra-fMtdrm  Ohrbach’s,  Los  Angeles  store,  considered  a 
pilot  plant  for  future  retailing.  Use  of  convertible  equipment 
throughout  meshes  departments  instantly  adjustable  in  size  and 
locaticm.  Ohrbach’s  was  designed  by  Wurdeman  and  Bechet. 


Graperoot  chandelier  draped  with  silk 
gives  a  surrecUistic  effect  to  Ohrback’t 
marble-walled  Oval  Room  for  Better  Mil-  ‘ 
linery.  Layout  is  highly  flexible. 


V'KTORE  €0]VSTRU€T10N 


Bullock’s  Pasadena  store,  one  of  a 
number  of  West  Coast  stores  de¬ 
signed  by  Wurdeman  &  Bechet. 
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this  type  of  structure  since  it  is  feasible  the  appearance  has  changed  some-  tions  not  necessary  to  support  the 

to  open  the  entire  floor  to  the  view  of  what.  A  showcase  is  a  showcase,  a  back  structure  or  to  separate  broad  mer- 

ihe  passing  public  by  the  use  of  almost  fixture  a  back  fixture— and  they  are  chandising  elements.  The  remainder 

continuous  glass.  We  believe  that  the  both,  like  the  majority  of  other  fix-  of  the  merchandising  facilities  should 

time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  old-  tures  in  the  store,  expensive,  bulky,  permit  shifting  to  accommodate  flue- 

fashioned  show  window  will  become  heavy  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  tuating  public  demands.  We  are  now 

extinct,  yielding  to  the  premise  that  almost  as  impossible  to  move.  thinking  in  terms  of  a  modular  ar- 

the  whole  street  fl(x>r  is  a  show  window  Departmental  setups  created  by  rangement  of  entire  floors,  with  recep 
displaying  the  entire  array  of  goods  plaster  walls  or  continuous  built-in  tacles  built  into  the  floor,  plugged  and 

I  for  sale  to  even  the  most  casual  passers-  hanging  fixtures  present  a  similar  in-  flush  when  not  in  use,  but  immediate- 

by.  flexibility,  expensive  to  build  in  the  ly  available  when  needed.  These  re- 

We  have  experienced  a  growing  dis-  first  place  and  expensive  to  maintain  ceptacles,  or  scKkets,  would  receive  a 

satisfaction  with  the  old-style  and  or  alter  as  seasonal  or  unanticipated  standard  metal  w'ork  fixture,  either 

even  the  contemporary  merchandising  demands  may  require.  Most  of  the  hanging  racks,  back  fixtures,  show- 

equipment  available.  Actually  there  many  devices  employed  to  “dress  up”  cases,  partitions,  tables,  stock  shelving 

r  is  very  little  difference  between  the  old  cases  and  fixtures  leave  us  cold.  supports,  or  fitting  room  dividers, 

and  what  is  considered  new— the  func-  Departmental  flexibility  can  be  as-  We  are  particularly  impressed  by 
tions  and  physical  characteristics  are  sured  by  omission  of  fixed  wails,  col-  the  endless  good  possibilities  of  metal 

-f  the  same;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  umns,  case-work  and  other  obstruc-  (Continued  on  page  38) 

1  Dramatic  and  elegant  effects^re  achieved  in  Okrbach’s  perfume  Counters  in  infant’s  department  at  OhxbaclC^are^L^gned  for 

X  department,  using  unusual  spots  of  ‘  fluorescent  ceiling  lighting,  sitting  position  shopping.  Island  of  merchandise  in  center  is  tnov- 

rare  and  costly  woods,  handwoven  draperies  and  tropical  plants.  able  or  removable.  Fixtures  throughout  the  store  were  made  by 


In  such  a  setting,  perfumes  seem  as  precious  as  jewels. 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co. 
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'Ladeez  and  gennu/men— Business  lisriisi 
Run  down?  Stir  in  a  packet  of  Canaci 
Golden  Promotional  Discovery  and  prestoi 
watch  the  color  change— red  to  black! 


Like  magic,  folks,  you  can  put  pep  into  your  July -August  towel  H 
ness  with  this  great  discovery.  ItMl  lure  lush  savings  out  of  id 
balls.  It’ll  shoot  new  blood  into  salespeople  getting  lazy  with  thehfl 

Yes  sir,  yes  ma’am — it’s  Cannon’s  Golden  Promotional  Discoverfj 
complete  package  of  ideas  and  information  all  in  one  booklet.  It’s  got  dispUf-fl 
gestions  galore,  together  with  specific  construction  details,  lists  of  materiabd 
quantities  needed.  It’s  got  newspaper  mat  forms,  with  dozens  of  sizes  and! 
ments.  It’s  got  copy  for  elevator  cards,  depart¬ 
ment  signs,  radio  spots,  telephone  order  boards, 
sample  headlines,  drop-ins — all  written  by  folks 
who  know  how.  Best  of  all,  it’s  tied  in  tight  with 
this  summer’s  Cannon  national  advertising,  which 
makes  what’s  already  potent  potenter! 


To  you,  lucky  people.  Cannon’s  Golden  Promo¬ 
tional  Discovery  is  pure  gold  .  .  .  yet  it  costs  you 
nothing — it’s  FREE!  If  you  haven’t  received  a 
copy  by  mail,  write  without  delay  to  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager,  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth 
Street,  New  York  City  13.” 
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July,  1W8 


And  over  here—ladeez  and  gennulmen 
watch  the  world's  strongest  towel 
advertiser  lift  48  states  at  once! 


^.02«  k«M«  ia  4$  t*mUt  wUI  b* 
by  tUi  star  mlMiiMia,  la  color 
•  McCoJI’i  oad  Lodiof'  Hoaia 


■,9M,214  hoaioi  ia  4t  stotoc  wBI  bo 
vifitod  by  tilt  star  solosaMO,  ia  color 
via  ftood  Hoasokoopiay.  4aiaricaa 
Hom»  aod  Batter  Hooms  ood  Gordoot. 


M  a  tf-r-rifle  lift  this  gives  to  promotion-wise  towel  retailers  during  the  promo- 
w-hwngry  months  of  July  and  AugustI  A  recent  survey  of  100  representative 
ixntment  stores  showed  that  retailers  consider  August  one  of  the  4  best  months 
promote  towels— sheets,  too.  And  there’s  Cannon  colored  sheet  advertising  to 
lip  you  make  Cannon’s  Color  Carnival  a  store-wide  success!  Start  planning  now!” 


TRADE  • 

M.O.  ^ 

CAl 

^NON 

THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


Hops  Revives  for  Excise  Cut 

HEN  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill 

was  just  a  humdrum  piece  of  legislation  providing  for 
nothing  more  than  the  extension  of  the  subpoena  power  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Then  in  the  Senate 
it  was  given  a  transformat’on  which  gave  retailers  something 
to  cheer  about.  From  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  meetings  came  word  that  Senator  Edwin 
C.  Johnson  (Dem.,  Colo.)  with  a  bit  of  Congressional 
sleight-of-hand,  had  turned  H.R.  3905  into  a  tax  slashing 
measure  calculated  to  cut  or  repeal  an  estimated  half-billion 
dollars  in  excise  and  consumer  sales  taxes.  When  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  voted  to  add  the  Johnson  tax-cutting  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  subpoena  bill  it  thus  became  the  first  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  present  Congress  to  make  a  formal  move  in  the 
direction  of  tax  reduction.  As  a  result  of  the  action  the 
supporters  of  the  luxury  tax  were  renewing  their  all-out 
battle  to  secure  some  cut  in  excise  levies  before  the  present 
Congress  adjourns. 

If  adopted  the  bill  would  reduce  the  tax  on  jewelry,  furs, 
toilet  preparations,  luggage  and  handbags  from  20  to  10 
per  cent  and  would  provide  for  a  five  per  cent  reduction  on 
travel  tickets.  From  the  House  came  more  encouraging 
news  for  the  adherents  of  a  luxury  tax  cut,  where  Minority 
Leader  Joseph  Martin  was  rounding  up  signatures  to  force  a 
comparable  tax  measure  out  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  where  it  is  blocked.  If  Martin  can  get  the 
necessary  218  signers  for  his  petition,  his  excise  tax  cutting 
bill  will  get  immediate  action,  in  the  House.  With  their 
renewed  full-scale  effort  supporters  of  the  two  measures  are 
hopeful  of  getting  excise  taxes  slashed  before  the  present 
Congress  adjourns,  and  are  even  optimistic  of  getting 
President  Truman’s  signature  on  such  a  bill. 

Martin’s  argument  echoed  recent  statements  of  business 
leaders:  “This  legislation  is  needed  to  cushion  the  shock 
of  the  current  recession.  It  will  stimulate  business  and  pro¬ 
vide  employment  without  materially  reducing  revenues.  It 
is  definitely  wrong  to  keep  war-time  sales  taxes  on  poorer 
{jeople  in  a  [jeriod  of  recession.  They  were  put  there  frankly 
to  reduce  consumption  during  the  war.’’ 

The  Association  p>osition  on  the  question  of  excise  taxes 
remains  unchanged,  adhering  to  its  traditional  attitude  of 
opposition  to  all  taxes  on  merchandise  and  services,  consid¬ 
ering  such  taxes  to  be  discriminatory  against  individual  in¬ 
dustries  and  a  cause  of  reduced  consumption  of  the  items 
affected.  In  its  report  to  the  NRDGA  Board  of  Directors  in 
April,  the  Taxation  Committee  again  recommended  an  im¬ 
mediate  return  to  the  status  of  excise  taxes  existing  before 
1942.  With  the  expiration  of  Regulation  “W”,  excise  taxes 
now  remain  the  last  war-born  legislative  measure  which  ex¬ 
erts  a  direct  restrictive  influence  on  the  retail  business. 


Mass  makeup  in  Brooklyn,  where  Abraham  &  Straus  enrolUd 
thousands  of  “students”  for  special  beauty  classes  on  the  Arden 
beauty  method. 

STORES 

Blue  Grass  in  Brooklyn.  The  special  events  center  at  Abra-  | 
ham  &  Straus  last  month  smelled  like  the  inside  of  a  cold  < 
cream 'jar.  At  room-long  tables  with  kerchiefs  wound  around  ; 
their  heads  and  wearing  plastic  bibs,  5,000  of  Brooklyn’i 
fairest  daubed  and  patted  and  smeared  themselves  with  l 
beauty  preparations.  The  purpose  was  old,  the  method  new, 
for  Elizabeth  Arden  had  taken  the  lock  off  her  luxury 
beauty  methods  and  was  offering  them  free  to  one  of  the 
largest  beauty  classes  ever  assembled.  On  hand  to  spread  j : 
the  beauty  secrets  were  15  Arden  sp>ecialists  who  demon-  || 
strated  and  taught  the  Arden  six-day  beauty  plan  at  twia-  | 
daily,  two-hour  sessions.  Every  phase  of  beauty  care  wai 
covered  from  exercises  to  the  less  strenuous  art  of  make  up, 
all  of  it  furnished  A.  &  S.  guests  without  charge.  | 

.  I 

Th«  Tim*  Is  Rip*.  After  more  than  fifty  years  of  doing  busi-  | 
ness  in  industrial  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  Howland  Dry  | 
Goods  Co.,  has  found  demand  right  and  space  available  for  i| 
its  first  thrift  basement  operation.  Months  ago,  it  acquired  ^ 
a  three-floor  building  adjacent  to  its  main  plant.  Late  last 
month,  with  the  remodeling  work  completed,  Howland’s  I 
opened  its  new  addition,  the  sixth  since  the  store’s  founding  | 
in  1896.  Cost  of  the  new  expansion  will  run  close  to  *  | 
million  dollars  and  in  addition  to  the  new  thrift  operation  jj 
will  enable  Howland’s  to  enlarge  almost  all  of  its  major  | 
departments.  |j 

Fashions  on  a  Raft.  Where  the  San  Antonio  River  winds  | 
its  way  through  the  heart  of  San  Antonio  a  crowd  of  6,000  | 
was  strung  along  the  river  banks  goggling  at  a  wierd  collec-  w 
tion  of  water  craft.  On  board  was  an  eye-catching  cargo  of 
luscious  peachcakes,  professional  models  and  local  society 
folk,  decked  out  in  the  latest  summer  fashions.  Joske’s  of 
Texas  was  capitalizing  on  a  natural  geographic  asset  in 
presenting  the  first  water-borne  fashion  show  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Thirty  floats  made  up  the  regatta  fleet,  most  of  them 
entered  by  nationally-known  designers,  manufacturers  and 
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cosmetic  houses.  A  loud  speaker  system  carried  a  description 
of  the  fashions  as  they  came  floating  by.  At  the  city’s  river 
theatre,  a  tableau  was  staged,  keyed  to  the  old  city’s  history 
from  the  time  of  its  founding  by  settlers  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  At  the  theatre  a  Latin-American  orchestra  enter¬ 
tained,  while  strolling  troubadours  serenaded  the  crowds 
along  the  river  banks.  More  than  just  a  merchandising 
stunt,  the  fashion  regatta  was  co-sf>onsored  by  local  civic 
groups,  with  the  entire  net  proceeds  going  to  a  school  for 
hard-of-hearing  children. 

Fro*  Ride  Dragnet.  During  its  Western  New  York  Day  sale 
last  month,  Sattler’s,  Buffalo,  herded  in  customers  from  the 
surrounding  towns  by  offering  free  bus  service  to  the  store. 
Chartered  buses  collected  passengers  from  40  Western  New 
York  towns,  droppied  them  all  at  Sattler’s  dcxirstep. 

Gimbols  Gets  a  New  Sparring  Partner.  In  New  York  City 
this  month,  a  new  brand  of  inter-boro  rivalry  flared  up  when 
Alexander’s  Department  Stores,  representing  the  Bronx, 
blew  the  whistle  on  Gimbels  (Manhattan),  for  some  alleged 
infringements  involving  the  trademark  “Young  Deb”.  This 
trademark,  .Alexander’s  claims,  was  adopted  and  registered 
by  them  in  1941  for  wearing  apparel  in  the  10  to  16  age 
group.  Then,  says  the  Bronx  store,  along  came  Gimbels 
with  another  “Young  Deb”  line.  In  Supreme  Court,  Alex¬ 
ander’s  is  seeking  to  enjoin  Gimbels  from  further  use  of  the 
disputed  trademark,  and  also  wants  to  collect  for  damages 
they  claim  to  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  alleged  in¬ 
fringement. 

Another  Vote  for  the  North  Shore.  With  big  Chicago  stores, 
the  plushy  North  Shore  suburbs  are  a  favorite  site  for  put¬ 
ting  down  branch  store  roots.  This  month  the  trend  was 
pushed  a  step  further  when  Chas.  A.  Stevens  announced 
plans  for  its  first  suburban  outlet.  In  Hubbard  Woods,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Evanston,  in  a  colonial  type  building  that 
formerly  housed  a  restaurant,  Stevens  was  at  work  readying 
its  new  branch  for  a  September  opening.  The  State  Street 
specialty  store’s  own  planning  division  is  handling  all  in¬ 
terior  construction,  retaining  the  colonial  motif  throughout. 
With  a  25  year  lease  signed  on  the  Hubbard  Woods  prop¬ 
erty,  Stevens  hinted  that  this  was  only  the  first  of  a  string 
of  suburban  units  that  will  bear  the  Stevens  brand. 

College  Clinic  for  Freshmen  Only.  If  some  of  the  freshmen 
coeds  from  around  the  Dallas,  Texas,  area  show  up  on  col¬ 
lege  campuses  this  fall  with  less  than  the  usual  self-conscious¬ 
ness  of  first  year  students,  much  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
Neiman-Marcus.  This  month  the  Dallas  store  started  some¬ 
thing  new,  a  college  clinic  just  for  freshmen  to  give  the  girls 
1  few  professional  tips  on  the  makings  of  a  successful  college 
career.  The  clinic  was  a  one-day  affair  conducted  by  a  panel 
of  experts:  a  college  dean  of  students,  male  undergraduate, 
a  recent  girl  graduate,  a  practicing  coed  and  an  editor  from 
Vogue.  Panel  discussions  covered  fashion,  student  affairs  and 
politics,  poise  and  piersonality,  how  to  strike  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  books  and  fun  and  finally  the  male  attitude  toward 
coeds. 

Plenty  of  Orchids  for  My  Lady.  Philadelphians  were  given 
a  chance  this  month  to  gawk  at  some  of  the  world’s  costliest 
corsages  when  Gimbel’s  held  a  three-day  orchid  show  fea- 


RADIO  PROFESSOR  AT  WORK 

One  of  the  top  radio  attractions  for  children  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  is  a  college  professor  of  radio  education  who  has  turned 
his  hand  to  entertaining.  He  is  Jerry  Bartell,  on  leave  fmm  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  write,  produce  and  narrate  the  “Play¬ 
time  for  Children"  show  sponsored  by  the  Bitker-Gerner  store. 
Bartell  builds  his  quarter-hour  daily  show  around  songs,  stories 
and  games  in  which  the  children  can  participate.  Stories  are  re¬ 
written  and  new  lyrics  added  to  nursery  rhymes.  Commercials  con¬ 
centrate  on  plugging  the  recreational  facilities  of  Bitker’s  chil¬ 
dren’s  department,  especially  the  Rekording  Korner  (Stores, 
October,  1948).  Giving  his  new  program  a  rigid  popularity  test, 
Bartell  recently  scheduled  a  personal  appearance  at  the  store  and 
used  only  an  announcement  tiver  the  Playtime  program  to  tell  the 
children  about  it.  The  response  in  letters  requesting  reservations 
to  meet  him  necessitated  the  extension  of  the  promotion  to  a 
second  day.  In  the  children’s  department  (above)  Bartell  met  the 
children,  made  a  one-minute  plastic  record  as  he  talked  to  each 
child  and  presented  it  to  them  as  a  gift  from  Bitker-Gemer. 


luring  tropical  blooms  worth  a  quarter-million  dollars.  Best 
in  the  show  was  an  orchid  valued  at  $1,000.  For  the  occa¬ 
sion  Gimbel’s  prtxluced  a  miniature  jungle  in  the  store 
auditorium  and  imported  a  staff  of  flower  experts  to  answer 
questions  of  their  Orchid  Show  guests  On  stage  a  jungle 
hut  was  erected  against  a  background  of  authentic  tropical 
scenes,  overhead  Spanish  moss  dangled  and  alongside  the 
hut  a  40-foot  waterfall  spilled  into  a  piool. 

Largest  Ups  and  Downs  in  Colorado.  Biggest  part  of  the  re¬ 
modeling  appropriation  for  the  May  Co.’s  Denver  store  will 
go  for  an  Escalator  installation,  Colorado’s  largest,  which 
will  be  capable  of  moving  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
in  less  than  ten  hours.  Seven  units  in  all  are  being  installed 
under  the  program  which  includes  also  an  expansion  of  the 
mezzanine  floor,  all  work  to  be  completed  by  mid-October. 

Accident  Prevention  Award.  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia,  last 
month  was  presented  with  a  safety  award  by  the  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  for  “outstanding  accident  preven¬ 
tion.”  In  a  five  year  pieriod  the  Gimbel  record  for  holding 
down  accidents  was  63  pier  cent  below  the  average  for  its 
classification.  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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Here’s  how  the 
Recordak  Triplex  Microfilmer 
cuts  film  requirements  55%  in  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 


and  clear  when  you  view  it  greatly 
enlarged  in  the  Recordak  Reader. 

Benides  cutting  your  film  costs,  the 
Recordak  Triplex  Microfilmer  also 
gives  you  these  advantages:  Only  half 
the  film-filing  space  is  needed.  And 
reference  is  faster,  more  convenient — 
since  there  are  fewer  film  rolls  to 
handle  .  .  .  and  more  than  twice  as 
much  information  per  roll. 


RESULT: 

increased  economy,  increased  efficiency 
in  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  . . . 
the  system  which  gives  you  . . . 


1^  a  better  bill  — one  that’s  fully  in¬ 
formative  because  original  sales  checks 
supplant  confusing  abbreviated  de¬ 
scriptions. 

^  a  better  billing  operation — one 

that  simplifies  cycle  and  month-end 
billing  systems  by  eliminating  costly 
description  of  individual  items. 

^  a  better  record — one  that’s  pho¬ 
tographically  accurate  and  complete 


.  .  .  that  can’t  be  altered  without 
detection.  A  fact  that  has  led  many 
insurance  companies  to  grant  lower 
premiums  on  accounts -receivable  in¬ 
surance  to  Recordak-equipped  stores! 

1^  a  better  adjustment  service — 

one  that  presents  the  whole  story 
— enlarged  sharp  and  clear — on  the 
screen  of  the  Recordak  Reader . . .  set¬ 
tling  any  misunderstandings  quickly. 


For  complete  information  about  the  new  Recordak 
Triplex  Microfilmer  .  .  .  and  the  System  itself, 
write  to  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  bMslman 
Kodak  Co.),  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

"Recordak"  i$  a  trade-nuwk. 


DATE  WITH  THE  FUTURE  AT  CROWLEY  MILNER 

Wayne  University  in  downtown  Detroit  is  one  of  the  youngest 
of  U.  S.  colleges,  also  one  of  the  biggest,  15th  largest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Best  known  outside  the  Motor  City  for  its  high-speed  track 
team,  Wayne  has  built  an  enviable  scholastic  reputation  to  match 
its  fast  growing  enrollment.  Its  operation  is  unique  as  colleges  go, 
a  municipal  institution  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Detroit 
board  of  education.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  its  many  top 
grade  branches  is  the  School  of  Business  .Administration  where 
retailing  occupies  an  important  spot  on  the  program. 

Last  month  Wayne  added  a  practical  touch  to  its  program  for 
students  of  business.  From  Crowley,  Milner  Co.,  had  come  an 
invitation  to  hold  a  one-day  working  laboratory  in  the  store,  to 
enable  business  administration  students  to  practice  the  theories  of 
retailing  they  had  learned  at  school.  Wayne  gave  the  offer  a  quick 
OK  and  down  to  Crowley’s  went  86  of  its  top  students  of  business. 
Crowley’s,  which  already  has  many  Wayne  graduates  on  its  staff, 
was  doing  some  good  public  relations  work  and  getting  a  line  on 
a  prospective  group  of  future  retailers.  Store  windows,  newspaper 
ads  and  radio  shows  told  the  public  of  the  project. 

.At  the  store,  each  student  was  assigned  an  executive  position, 
substituting  for  various  store  executives  during  the  course  of  the 
regular  business  day.  Above,  Louis  J.  Melicek,  left,  general 
merchandise  manager  and  Jay  Runkle,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  watch  their  two  Wayne  understudies  in  the 
two  top  positions  at  Crowley’s.  Before  taking  over  for  their  one- 
day  stretch  in  the  Crowley  laboratory,  students  were  briefed  at  a 
formal  meeting  with  store  executives  where  major  department 
heads  outlined  their  activities.  Later  Mr.  Runkle  and  Dr.  David 
D.  Henry,  Wayne  president,  were  speakers  at  an  “orientation” 
banquet  attended  by  all  store  executives,  school  officials  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education.  Back  at  the  campus  the 
students  recorded  their  notes  on  their  executive  experiences.  At 
Crowley’s  executives  turned  in  reports  on  their  student  substi¬ 
tutes.  Results  indicated  that  Wayne  Day  at  Crowley’s  might  be¬ 
come  a  fixture  in  Detroit. 


Halp  on  Inventory  Shortage.  In  connection  with  Sargent 
Curtis'  article,  "Tracking  Down  Inventory  Shortages” 
(Stores,  April)  another  control  method  has  been  suggested 
as  an  aid  to  buyers  in  correcting  out-of-line  inventory  short¬ 


ages.  This  method  is  based  on  the  belief  that  respon.sibility 
for  shortages  must  be  the  buyer’s.  However,  it  gives  him 
the  assistance  of  an  “informal”  shortages  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  the  protection  manager,  store  superintendent,  con¬ 
troller,  inventory  manager  and  merchandise  control  mana¬ 
ger.  Meetings  are  arranged  w'ith  the  heads  of  departments 
showing  serious  shortages.  To  each  of  these  meetings  are 
invited  the  merchandise  manager,  buyer  and  assistant  Iniyer 
of  the  department  involved.  Purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
explore  paper  methods,  invoices,  markdowns,  credits,  it. 
funds,  etc.,  and  all  of  the  merchandise  handling  activities, 
to  determine  the  possibility  of  their  affecting  the  shortage 
in  the  department  involved.  Many  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  following  these  meetings  concern  tighten¬ 
ing  up  of  both  pajjer  handling  and  merchandise  handling 
and  changes  in  physical  accommodations. 

.At  these  meetings  the  protection  manager  briefs  the  de¬ 
partment  heads  on  case  histories  involving  employee  dis¬ 
honesty  and  theft  and  shop  lifting.  Examples  cited  are  cases 
where  shortages  could  have  been  avoided  or  detected  .sooner 
had  every  person  in  a  supervisory  job  trained  himself  to 
observe  customers  and  salespeople  in  the  course  of  their 
presence  on  the  selling  floor.  Point  is  made  that  the  work  | 
of  the  committee  does  not  in  any  way  relieve  the  buyer  I 
of  his  responsibility  for  shortages  in  his  department,  but 
gives  him  help  he  needs  to  improve  his  shortage  perform* 
ance. 

SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  AIDS 

Teens  Prefer  Self  Service  for  Foundation  wear.  A  self¬ 
selling  dispenser  for  its  teen  age  line  of  foundationwear  has 
been  introduced  by  The  Formfit  Co.  as  a  result  of  a  report 
from  its  junior  advisory  fashion  board  on  teen  preferences,  i 
According  to  the  board,  the  high  school  set  does  not  like  to  j 
ask  sales  clerks  to  show  foundation  wear.  Since  they  also  i 
prefer  not  to  buy  in  the  corset  department,  and  do  not  want  | 
personal  fitting,  it  is  recommended  that  the  dispenser  unit  jl 
be  conveniently  placed  in  the  teen  department.  The  unit  j  I 
holds  six  dozen  individually  wrapped  garments.  1 1 

The  School  Market  Beckons.  The  second  big  promotional 
effort  to  expand  and  extend  retail  sales  to  the  growing  .Ainer- 
can  school  market,  presently  estimated  at  33  million  students,  y 
has  been  started  by  two  trade  associations  in  the  school  | 
goods  industry.  With  its  primary  objective  the  immediate  I 
marketing  of  supplies  at  school  opening  time,  and  a  long  I 
range  aim  of  developing  the  growing  market  on  a  year-  | 
round  basis,  the  1949  edition  of  The  School  Carnival 
promotion  project  has  in  readiness  a  major  portion  of  | 
its  promotional  material  for  the  August-September  push.  | 
Some  of  the  pieces  now  ready  for  distribution  are:  The  | 
School  Carnival  Guide,  an  illustrated  eight-page  booklet  | 
which  is  a  catalog  of  merchandising  and  promotional  ideas  | 
adaptable  to  the  Carnival  theme  and  produced  by  the 
ANPA;  a  three-color  leaflet  illustrated  with  circus  lettering 
and  containing  detailed  descriptions  of  school  items;  four 
color  posters  illustrating  the  Carnival  theme  “School  Days 
Are  Gay  Days— Buy  Good  Supplies”;  a  kit  of  54  newspaper 
mats.  All  of  these  are  now  available  to  retailers.  Work  on 
the  radio  promotion  phase  of  the  Carnival  is  still  in  prog- 
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ys  4  Escalators 

MAKES  HRST,  SECOND  AND  NEW  THIRD  FLOOR 
INTO  EQUALLY  POPULAR  SELLING  SECTIONS 

At  the  G.  H.  Bailes  Company  —  where  South  Carolina's  first  Escalators 
are  installed  —  shrewd  observers  of  shopping  habits  know  that  customers 
can  be  attracted  to  any  section  of  a  store  —  if  they  are  provided  with 
easily  accessible  and  attractively  inviting  vertical  transportation.  They 
know,  too,  that  sales  increase  as  store-wide  customer  traffic  increases. 
I  M  N  4  Y  Impulse  buying  accounts  for  38%  of  all  retail  sales.  Merchandise  that 

§  i  /  can  be  seen  can  be  sold! 

THE  NEW  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATOR  is  priced  to  fit  the  small  store's 
budget.  It  adds  a  big-store  sales  dimension  to  the  quality  of  your  service 
Contact  any  OTIS  office.  Or,  write  for  Bulletin  B-742-V. 
Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  1 1th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


For  several 


I 

Buyers  and  representatives  of  trade  publications  on  a  guided  tour  through  the  development  laboratories  and  production  bays  of  the 
Bakelite,  Bound  Broojt,  N.  J.  plant.  At  left,  G.  Corwin  (IndependerU  Retailer^  Syndicate),  Marian  Livingston  (City  Stores),  I.  Mm 
delsohn  (Jack  Hartblay,  Inc.),  R.  H.  Romer  (Bakelite  Corporation),  W.  H.  Pitts  and  R.  Wanker  (both  of  Mercantile  Stores  Co.)  At 
right,  J.  Green  (Mandel  Bros.),  J.  P.  Steele  (G.  C.  Murphy),  H.  Dombo  (Montgomery  Ward),  Kay  Blohme  (Mercantile  Storesl 
W.  A.  Knauber  and  R.  D.  Blose  (both  of  G.  C.  Murphy), 


gress.  The  project  has  been  organized  by  the  Paper  Station¬ 
ery  &  Tablet  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Wholesale 
Stationers  Association,  both  of  New  York.  School  Carnival 
headquarters  are  at  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Horn*  Furnishings  Color  Palette.  The  Color  Council  for 
Home  Furnishings,  composed  of  representatives  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  retailing,  has  completed  its  work  in  preparing 
a  color  palette,  designed  as  a  guide  to  better  and  more 
popular  home  furnishings  styling,  buying  and  merchandis¬ 
ing.  It  was  scheduled  for  showing  at  the  home  furnishings 
market  in  Chicago.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Palette,  the 
first  step  was  to  select  a  palette  of  colors  for  each  of  the 
major  home  furnishings  lines  composed  of  those  colors 
which  would,  when  available,  enable  the  retailer  and  home 
maker  to  find  easily  the  “go-together  colors”.  Samples  of 
currently  available  materials  were  collected  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  typical  of  all  merchandise.  These  were  combined 
into  color  family  groups  and  were  compared  with  the  “most 


Key-Rec  Systems  has  been  testing  its  simplified  paperwork  I 
system  for  receiving  and  marking  in  stores  of  all  siza  i 
throughout  the  country.  During  this  testing  period  a  seria 
of  additions  and  refinements  have  been  made  in  the  original 
system  and  Key-Rec  has  now  been  made  available  for  na¬ 
tional  distribution. 

The  Key-Rec  system  uses  only  two  forms,  one  a  record  | 
sheet  for  receiving  and  the  other,  the  Key-Rec,  a  serially  ■ 
numbered  3-part  set  of  carboned  forms.  The  record  shot  r 
is  a  large  25-line  journal  sheet  with  numbers  corresponding  j 
to  the  numbered  Key-Recs.  When  merchandise  is  received,  | 
the  basic  receiving  record  is  written  on  the  top  line  of  the 


wanted  colors”  of  the  Rahr  Color  Count,  and  with  known 
merchandise  trends  in  the  retail  field.  Selections  totaled 
100  colors  in  20  color  families.  The  Palette  was  prep>ared 
for  distribution  and  is  offered  for  sale  by  the  Rahr  Color 
Clinic. 
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DOUBLE-FEATURE 
FOR  FALL  ^ 


WiLLOW 


Here’s  a  fresh,  new,  redly  difFerent  promoHon  item 
for  Fall:  Matkins  are  doubly  useful  (they're  sensibly 
sized  Napkins,  appropriate  as  Place  Mats!)  and  highly 
promotable  as  a  two-way  set  with  beautiM  "Willow” 

Qoth.  Order  yours  today! 

"WIUOW"  CLOTH  SIZES.  54'  x  54',  54'  x  72',  64'  x  84'. 

"WUOW”  AAATIONSi  Six*  13'  x  19',  available  by  th*  dozM  or 
8  to  a  Mt  in  coHopbano  vrrapping. 

Boxed  leh  of  Cloths  and  Matkins  also  available. 

COLORS.  Blue,  rose. 

Tie-in  your  own  advertising  with  newsmots,  display  units,  I 

and  radio  commercials— all  FREEI  I 

*Trad»  mart 

SIMTEX  MILLS 

DMsion  of  SImmom  Coepany 
40  Worth  Street  •  New  York  1 3,  N.  Y. 

The  Netieneliy  Advertised  "SImtex  Family  ef  Fredects": 

Tablecloths  8  Napkint  •  todtproadt  •  Flannelette  Sport  Shirts 
Nightwear  Flannelette  •  Mattrou  Tickings  *  Furniture  Fobrks 

Cl— r-teHii,  Stwg  ullhn  fell  poge,  4-<eler  aJvBiHw—tf; 

September  isseesi  Oeed  Heusekeeping,  Heuseheld,  Tedey't 
*  Wemen,  Bride’s,  en  the  newsstands  ebeut  Aegest  201 


ic  sUar-  i 
stradet-i 


form  and  carboned  through  onto  the  record  sheet.  Then  the 
Key-Rec  form  is  removed  and  the  body  of  the  invoice  filled 
oat.  Though  the  record  sheet  is  actually  a  by-product  of 
the  receiver’s  writeup  it  becomes  a  permanent  record  of  the 
individually  numbered  forms,  a  receiving  record  that  is  a 
ready  record  of  invoices  that  must  be  passed  for  payment. 

Of  the  three-part  Key-Rec  form,  each  part  a  different  color 
for  quick  identification.  Part  1  (white)  becomes  the  invoice 
apron.  Invoice  and  receiving  number  are  the  same  pre¬ 
printed  red  number.  Part  2  (blue)  is  usually  filed  in  the 
Receiving  department  as  a  permanent  performance  record. 
In  this  way  it  functions  as  a  means  of  eliminating  guesswork 
in  investigating  buyer  complaints.  Part  3  (yellow)  is  for  use 
of  buyers  or  unit  control.  This  buyer’s  copy  is  folded  by  the 
marker  and  placed  with  the  goods  destined  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  stock. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  Key-Rec  by  some  of 
the  stores  which  have  tested  it  in  their  ofierations  are  these; 
that  it  eliminates  aproning  on  receipt  of  invoice  in  the 
store;  that  it  eliminates  the  need  for  separate  unit  control 
listing  forms;  that  it  gives  fast  and  accurate  unit  control 
listings  since  the  forms  carry  preprinted  size  scales  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  unit  control  departments;  that  it  eliminates  dupli¬ 
cate  writing  of  invoice  aprons  and  receiving  sheets  and  that, 
since  invoices  arrive  in  the  office  faster,  it  enables  manage¬ 
ment  to  know  stock  conditions  sooner,  and  finally  that  it 
offers  a  thoroughly  controlled  speed-up  in  the  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise  through  the  receiving  division  and  eliminates  cost¬ 
ly  receiving  and  checking  errors. 

PRODUCTS 

On«  Handed  Rolling  Pin.  Turning  out  pie  crusts  is  a  snap 
with  a  new  plastic  rolling  pin  which  operates  on  a  set  of 
multiple  rollers  like  a  small-scale  tractor.  Eight  parallel 
rollers,  a  half-inch  in  diameter,  are  set  in  a  seven-inch  circu¬ 
lar  frame.  A  curved  handle  spans  the  frame  and  dough 
rolling  becomes  a  one  hand  operation  with  a  motion  similar 
to  ironing.  The  new  roller  ia  made  entirely  of  Bakelite 
styrene  by  the  Magnus  Harmonica  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
While  the  manufacturer  admits  that  his  new  pin  is  almost 
wholly  ineffective  as  an  offensive  weapon  in  the  home,  he 
does  claim  a  compensating  advantage  for  it.  The  roller,  he 
says,  is  very  practical  as  a  reducing  machine  for  roiling  away 
surplus  poundage. 


Salesman  demonstrates  Westin^house  home  ventilator  display  1 

unit  and  mirror.  When  chain  is  unclipped  to  start  fan,  it  simul-  i 

taneously  ohens  an  insulated  door  on  outside  wall.  When  rust  1 

operating,  the  door  is  sprung  tightly  closed  to  outside  ahr. 

Double  Duty  Recorder.  Newest  model  of  Edison’s  Disc 
Voice-Writer  is  a  machine  geared  to  make  both  dictation 
and  telephone  recordings.  Choice  is  made  by  flipping  a  ^ 

built-in  selector  switch,  a  signal  light  indicating  the  service  b 

selected.  p 

Cannon  Muslin  Sheets  in  Pastel  Shades.  The  new  line  oi 
muslin  sheets  which  Cannon  Mills  is  introducing  is  a  col-  p 
lection  of  solid  color  pastel  shades.  Five  colors  are  available 
in  sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  ready  for  July-August-Sep- 
tember  delivery.  *■ 

Autograph  Apron.  New  item  for  the  teen  market  is  a  - 
plastic  tea  apron  carrying  the  autograph  of  movie  star 
Elizabeth  Taylor  and  packaged  with  a  ball-point  jien  for  ;  l 
collecting  additional  autographs.  Apron  package  complete  |  ^ 

with  pen  and  photo  of  Miss  Taylor  retails  for  $1.  This  is  a  |  ^ 

smartly-styled  number  of  washable  grease  resistant  Velon  ^ 
metallic  plastic  manufactured  by  Bespar  Products,  New  [ 
York.  Plan  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  originate  a  series  ol  1  ^ 

Taylor  autograph  clubs,  all  apron  wearers,  leading  to  apron  ^ 

parties  for  the  exchange  of  autographs. 

I 

Pad  and  Pen  Package  for  Phones.  Flo-Ball  has  introduced  i 
a  combination  telephone  pad  and  pen  package  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  gift  item  for  home  or  office.  Replaceable  pad  f 
has  leather  cover  in  five  colors.  Matching  jx;n  is  Flo-Bair$|  * 
Little  Jewel.  (Continued  on  page  36)  ^  | 


The  new  Robot-Kardex,  Remington  Rand's : 
combiruUion  desk  and  cabinet  for  push¬ 
button  mechanized  record-keeping.  A  lapt 
of  the  key  on  the  control  board  (right)  • 
sends  old  slide  back  into  the  cabinet  arsd  i 
delivers  a  new  one.  Far  left,  slides  posi¬ 
tion  themselves  automatically  on  the 
extension  at  best  posting  level.  \ 
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DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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You’ll  find  that  model  for  model,  Dennison  Pinning 
Machines  are  the  most  versatile  on  the  market  — 
both  in  range  of  price  tickets  handled  and  in  range  of 
merchandise  marked. 

They  also  lend  themselves  to  the  mass-production 
principle  of  specialization.  The  variety  of  models  avail¬ 
able  offers  you  the  opportimity  to  select  an  efficient  ma¬ 
chine  for  each  large- volume  marking  operation.  Thus 
you  are  assured  of  maximum  productivity  at  lowest  cost. 

For  example,  on  any  standard  merchandise  such  as 
hosiery,  underwear,  or  items  on  stub  ticket  control  that 
require  a  minimum  of  repricing  —  the  machine  to  use 
for  top  efficiency  is  a  Dennison  Model  A. 

DENNISON  MODEL  A  PINNING  MACHINE 

h  is  light,  compact,  fast. 

►  requires  minimum  space.  Permits  piling  merchandise  con¬ 
veniently  close  to  both  sides  of  the  machine  thus  reducing 
operator  motion  and  fatigue. 

h  handles  2-line,  3-line,  and  4-line  single  tickets. 

►  handles  an  8-line  control  ticket  also  (horizontal  perforation) 
with  one  setting  of  the  type,  and  attaches  it  in  the  same 
time  as  single  tickets. 

►  has  the  standard  Dennison  features  that  are  MUSTS  in 
so  many  marking  rooms  —  straight  pin  with  concealed 
point;  controlled,  fully -visible  pin  delivery;  anvil  design 
that  compensates  for  varying  thicknesses  in  materials. 

►  GIVES  YOU  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTIVITY  for  your 
big-volume  standard  merchandise. 


MARKING-ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Major  testing  ground  for  Southbridge’s  new  Vinyl  carpeting, 
Vhmtred,  was  Macy^s,  New  York,  sub-teen  department.  New  car¬ 
pet  (insert)  is  fabric-backed  plastic  laid  on  a  sponge  rubber. 


Big«low  PublithM  Capsule  Home  Decoration  Course.  A 

new  decorating  guide  has  been  prepared  by  Bigelow  for 
distribution  to  consumers.  The  Home  Decorator  offers  a 
complete  capsule  course  in  decoration  and  includes  a  whirl¬ 
ing  color  wheel  for  use  in  setting  up  complete  room  scenes. 
Copies  will  be  available  in  bulk  to  retailers  for  distribution 
to  their  customers  at  a  price  below  the  25-cent  advertised 
price  to  consumers.  The  guide  will  be  introduced  at  the 
Chicago  Homefurnishings  Market  this  month  when  Bige¬ 
low's  new  carpet  line  makes  its  debut.  Feature  of  the  line 
will  be  carjsets  in  the  middle  price  range,  offering  seven 
entirely  new  grades  of  carpet. 

Spring  Tread  Plastic  Carpet.  Vinyl  carpeting  which  has  a 
springy  feel  underfoot  and  which  lends  itself  to  easy  cleaning 
has  been  introduced  by  Southbridge  Plastics  for  consumer 
and  business  use.  The  springy  feel  stems  from  an  underlay 
of  sponge  rubber.  A  non-porous  surface  makes  Vinatred  im¬ 


pervious  to  dirt  absorption  and  permits  cleaning  witl\  vac¬ 
uum,  carpet  sweeper  or  mop.  Mopping  is  done  withoui 
danger  of  shrinkage  or  loss  of  color.  With  easy  cleaning  and 
soft  tread  qualities,  and  because  under  tests  it  has  proven 
highly  resistant  to  severe  abrasive  wear  Vinatred  comes 
highly  recommended  for  use  in  retail  selling  areas.  For 
almost  a  year  it  has  been  tested  by  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Stand 
ards  and  on  one  of  Macy’s  selling  floors.  It  is  now  Ireing 
shown  in  seven  colors  and  two  types  of  surface  textures  and 
in  three  weights,  heavy,  medium  and  light.  Price  ranges 
from  $10.50  to  $7.50  a  yard  laid. 

Air>Ag«  Ploy  Pan.  Better  known  to  the  public  as  a  prcxlucer 
of  light  airplanes,  the  Luscombe  Engineering  Co.  of  North 
Wales,  Pa.,  has  introduced  a  totally  different  type  vehicle 
which  recently  received  big  publicity  in  the  consumer  press 
when  introduced  at  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn.  The  five- 
in-one  Pramquin  is  a  combination  baby  playpen,  stroller,  i 
carriage,  bassinette  and  car  pen.  When  folded  it  is  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  suitcase.  With  screen  panels  raised  and  the 
body  expanded,  it  is  converted  into  a  play  pen.  With  the 
wheels  down,  it  becomes  a  stroller  and  carriage;  a  bassinette 
or  car  pen  with  simply  the  panels  raised.  Frame  is  of  molded 
aluminum,  panel  screening  of  Lumite  plastic,  both  non-  : 
corrosive,  durable  and  easy  to  clean.  The  Lumite  strands 
of  the  screening  are  flexible  and  colorfast  and  will  not  tear 
or  injure  the  baby’s  face,  hands  or  eyes.  ^ 

t 

Push-Button  Record  Keeping.  An  electrically  operated  unit.  ^ 
developed  by  Remington-Rand,  now  enables  record  clerks  ^ 
to  operate  visible  record  files  with  push-button  control.  The  j 
Robot-Kardex  selects  the  desired  record  instantly  from  Kar-  f 
dex  visible  records  and  delivers  it  to  a  writing  surface  at  * 
desk  height.  The  unit  holds  59  per  cent  more  sets  or  visible  ; 
records  pier  square  foot  than  the  standard  Kardex  housing  j 
and  takes  an  average  of  three  seconds  to  produce  the  proper  ^ 
record  slide.  When  the  clerk  taps  one  of  the  keys  on  the  | 
control  panel  on  the  desk  surface,  the  slide  she  has  been 
using  returns  automatically  into  the  cabinets  and  the  one  | 
she  has  chosen  app>ears,  positioned  mechanically  at  the  right  ; 
level  for  quick  reference  or  posting.  Without  changing  ^ 
position  the  clerk  has  at  her  fingertips  more  than  4,000  sets 
of  visible  records. 


Electronic  Price  Tag  Reader  automatically  translates  informa¬ 
tion  on  garment  tags  to  standard  business  machine  cards.  Special 
price  tags  (left)  are  prepared  with  information  printed  and  per¬ 
forated.  Manufactured  by  Potter  Instrument  Co.,  FlttMng,  N.  Y. 


Diebold’s  new  horizontal  rotary  file  with  all  records  in  positum  i 
for  posting  or  reference  without  removing  them  from  rotor.  Smell  \. 
unit  breakdown  allows  several  persons  to  use  file  simultancoudy- 
Each  file  holds  up  to  2^00  records  in  a  variety  of  sizes.  ] 
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Mohawk  presents 
new  colors  and  patterns 
for  autumn  decorating 

To  meet  the  new  demands  in  home  fashions, 
Mohawk  leads  the  way  with  a  mid-season  collection 
of  new  patterns  and  colors  keyed  to 
the  retailer’s  home  decorating  requirements. 

fashion  runs  through  all  price  levels . .  .from 
volume-selling  Royal  Victory  and  Hampden . . . 
through  an  Emerald  Green  in  Assembly  Evert/wist, 
and  a  new  Pearl  Grey  in  Bradlee . . . 
that  are  musts”  on  your  list  at  the  market. 


SEX.  MOHAWK’S  MIDSEASON  COLLECTION 
AT  THE  JULY  MARKET 
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CARPET 

295  FIFTH  A  V  E  hlu  e! 


S,  INC. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


MOHAWK  CARPET  IS  MAKING  / 
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Trends  in  Store  Gjnstruction  {Continued  from  page  2S) 


fixtures.  Metal  is  thinner  than  wood: 
it  is  more  easily  fabricated  and  as¬ 
sembled  by  mass  production  tech¬ 
niques.  When  you  get  through  with 
it,  it  is  more  durable,  more  economical 
to  maintain,  and  occupies  less  space 
for  a  given  function. 

The  basic  layout  of  whole  floors  and 
departments,  w’e  believe,  has  been 
poorly  treated.  It  is  our  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  old  system  of  show  cases, 
aisles,  back  fixtures,  etc.,  is  a  sad 
anachronism.  Get  the  prospective  buy¬ 
er  close  to  the  merchandise.  Let  him 
feel  or  handle  it.  Let  him  circulate 
freely  from  item  to  item. 

Additionally,  we  know  it  is  a  fal¬ 
lacy  to  think  that  partitions  must  be 
of  wood,  plaster,  or  any  of  the  usual 
conventional  materials.  Fireproofed 
fabric  laced  up>on  metal  supports 
would  suffice  as  well.  Modular  metal 
showcases  and  back  fixtures  which 
would  consist  of  a  standard  base- 
chassis  arrangement,  into  which  could 
be  inserted  the  necessary  drawer  or 
shelf  elements,  could  also  be  used. 
Continuous  hanging  cases,  suspended 
by  metal  uprights  in  the  floor  recep¬ 
tacles,  could  be  created  over  night, 
and  any  garment  hanging  capacity 
achieved  as  simply  as  assembling  a 
child's  tinker  toy.  Sufficient  general 
lighting  would  lie  provided  adequate¬ 
ly  to  illuminate  the  merchandise  for 
any  situation  of  floor  setup.  Electrical 
outlets  would  be  provided  in  the  floor 
receptacles  at  intervals  for  use  in  show¬ 
cases. 

Fixed  peripheral  walls  also  could  be 
designed  with  a  modular  facility. 
Plugged  holes  and  metal  rods  could 
be  provided  to  permit  any  arrange¬ 
ment  of  shelf  level  or  height  desired, 
or  to  serve  as  terminations  of  remov¬ 
able  fabric  partitions.  To  accommo¬ 
date  a  sale,  for  instance,  on  inexpen¬ 
sive  hats,  such  a  w’all  would  have  pegs 
for  hat  display:  the  next  day  it  would 
allow  the  installation  of  glass  shelves 
for  sweater  or  blouse  storage.  We  have 
all  been  to  the  theatre  upon  occasion. 
We  have  probably,  too,  taken  for 
granted  that  some  magical  facility  with 
which  we  are  not  familiar  changes  sets 
Ijetween  the  acts.  This  is  not  so.  The 
shifting  of  scenes  is  {performed  bv 


mortals  such  as  we.  The  same  type 
of  thinking  may  well  be  introduced  to 
store  planning.  Merchandising  is 
showmanship,  in  a  sense.  Let’s  take 
advantage,  too,  of  the  showman’s  prac¬ 
ticed  art  of  flexibility  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  time  and  space. 

With  such  an  interior  the  merchant 
is  not  gambling  with  fate  or  the  whims 
of  the  public:  he  is  equipped  to  change 
his  whole  merchandising  pace  almost 
overnight  at  an  absurdly  low  cost. 
With  the  coincidental  employment  of 
other  mechanical  equipment  for  han¬ 
dling  of  goods,  wrapping,  conveyors, 
etc.,  he  is  in  possession  of  a  valuable 
merchandising  machine  which  should 
operate  as  smoothly  as  the  technology’ 
which  produced  the  goods  he  sells. 

Closed  Minds  Earn  No  Profits 

It  is  at  this  point  th4.t  intelligent 
store  management  will  begin  lo  pay  off. 
The  store  designer  can  provide  only 
the  mechanism  for  selling,  which  in 
the  long  run  must  be  actuated  by 
human  beings.  One  salient  point  we 
would  like  to  emphasize  is  that  man¬ 
agement  must  maintain  an  open  mind 
receptive  to  new  ideas  which  will  in¬ 
crease  sales  and  reduce  costs— especial¬ 
ly  labor  costs.  As  an  example,  we  need 
only  draw  a  mental  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  store  of  today  and  that  of 
15  years  ago:  essentially  the  operation 
is  the  same,  and  costs  have  increased 
within  that  time. 

Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rapid  transition  from  the 
old-fashioned  grocery  store,  now-  al¬ 
most  non-existent,  to  the  self-service 
super-market.  Observe  also  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  trend  in  gasoline  sta¬ 
tion  operation  away  from  the  old- 
fashioned  two  or  three  pump  setup, 
served  by  several  attendants,  toward 
the  multi-pump  super  self-service  sta¬ 
tion.  Willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
store  management  to  accept  new  ideas 
may  achieve  a  similar  revolution  in 
your  own  marketing  procedures.  From 
the  foregoing  you  may  conclude  that 
we  firmly  believe  in  a  trend  toward 
customer  self  service  in  the  store  of 
tomorrow. 

To  continue  with  other  specific  ob¬ 
servations  not  directly  related  to  labor 


costs  but  having  a  direct  effect  on  vol¬ 
ume  business,  we  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion  in  passing  that  customer  creature 
comfort  facilities  are  of>en  to  vast  im¬ 
provement.  Advances  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  in  the  fields  of  heat¬ 
ing,  air  conditioning,  lighting  and 
seating.  But  here  again  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  ultimate  has  been  reached. 

Behind  the  selling  scenes  we  ob¬ 
serve  a  need  for  integration  of  total 
service  facilities  —  warehouse,  storage, 
handling  operations,  etc.  —  with  ulti¬ 
mate  sales  outlets.  The  physical  and 
“geographical”  relationship  of  a  store 
or  group  of  stores  to  its  source  of  sup 
ply  can  exert  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  profit  efficiency  quotient.  Inven¬ 
tory,  bogged  down  in  warehouses  by 
the  effects  of  inept  layout,  reflects  a 
cumulative  markdown  {lenalty. 

Stock  handling  methods  and  equip  i 
ment  in  the  warehouse  and  in  the  store  ! 
are  open  to  restudy.  The  cost  of  fully 
mechanized  equipment  as  compared 
to  the  cost  of  manually  operated  stock 
handling  procedures  has  never  been 
ftdly  explored.  We  are  currently  con¬ 
ducting  design  and  cost  studies  along 
these  lines. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  look 
ahead  further  than  tomorrow  into  day 
after  tomorrow,  when  tcxlay’s  situa¬ 
tion  of  internal  vertical  circulation 
and  other  physical  and  merchandising 
problems  may  have  become  obsolete. 
Perhaps  the  entire  conception  of  the 
store  as  a  manifestation  of  contempo¬ 
rary  public  demand  must  be  revised. 
The  basic  lure  of  the  market  place  in 
the  heart  of  man  is  difficult  to  explain: 
perhaps  the  return  to  the  small  shop 
is  to  be  reconsidered.  In  this  vein  of 
thought  we  can  still  conceive  the  store 
as  a  financial  and  operating  entity. 
This  entity,  however,  would  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  building  consisting  of  a 
core,  into  which  would  be  fed  saleable 
articles,  and  out  of  which  these  arti¬ 
cles  would  How  into  a  periphery  of 
shops,  into  which  one  could  step  from 
the  “curb”  to  achieve  his  purpose. 
This  conception  presupjjoses  mechan¬ 
ized  exterior  vertical  circulation  for 
the  |>edestrian  shopper  and  parking 
for  the  motorist  at  any  level  upon 
w'hich  the  anticipated  sale  may  occur. 
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ing  where  emphasis  is  needed. 

4.  Testing  can  eliminate  untrain- 
ables,  which  in  turn  reduces  expenses. 

Miss  Ickler  reported  that  the  an¬ 
nual  expense  of  the  testing  depart¬ 
ment  at  Crowley,  Milner  averaged 
$3.59  per  person  tested. 

To  establish  a  hiring  criterion  tor 
office  personnel  at  Hudson’s,  150  em¬ 
ployees  were  tested.  Ratings  made  by 
the  top  30  |jer  cent  of  this  group  were 
established  as  minimum  for  new  em¬ 
ployees.  Doris  Weigle,  Hudson’s 
supervisor  of  office  personnel  testing, 
reported  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
applicants  meet  this  criterion  to  sup¬ 
ply  Hudson’s  hiring  needs. 

An  important  element  in  selling  cost 
control  at  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  is  a 
monthly  personnel  budgeting  plan, 
which  was  described  to  the  convention 
by  W.  H.  Hogan,  superintendent  of 
personnel.  Department  heads  submit 
planned  business  figures  for  a  month. 
These  are  translated  into  number  of 
transactions  expected.  This  is  match¬ 
ed  against  sales  production  standards 
to  give  the  number  of  salespeople  re¬ 
quired  in  each  department.  The  buy¬ 
ers  submit  their  requirements  two 
weeks  before  the  selling  period,  and 
every  other  effort  is  made  to  keep  esti¬ 
mates  as  current  as  possible.  Extreme 
accuracy  in  planning  has  been 
achieved  at  Hudson’s,  Mr.  Hogan  re¬ 
ported,  plus  a  steady  increase,  even 
this  year,  in  number  of  transactions 
per  salesperson. 

WORKROOM  CONTROLS 

Alteration  workrooms  for  ready-to- 
wear  need  not  be  operated  at  a  loss, 
said  G.  J.  Marder,  president  of  Marder 
&  Associates.  The  losses  cKcur  not  in 
the  workroom  but  in  the  fitting  rexjm, 
where  the  fitter,  under  pressure  from 
customer  and  salesperson  alike,  under¬ 
takes  alteration  jobs  so  large  that  they 
should  be  discouraged  and  sets  a  price 
for  them  far  below  the  actual  figure 
prescribed  by  the  alteration  price  list. 
In  practice,  Aiarder  said,  large  altera¬ 
tions  are  commonly  undercharged, 
while  small  ones,  which  are  charged 
for  at  the  price  list  figure,  are  higher 


than  they  should  be.  To  put  an  end  to 
this  practice  he  said  that  the  alteration 
ticket  should  carry  a  price  list  for  each 
tyjie  of  job;  the  fitter  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  mark  each  job  required  and 
add  them  to  get  her  price;  the  ticket 
should  be  inspected  and  checked 
against  the  pinning  by  the  alteration 
r(X)m;  and  the  salesp)erson  should  be 
required  to  get  the  approval  of  the 
buyer  for  any  adjustment  in  charges. 

If  jobs  were  actually  charged  accurate¬ 
ly,  Marder  said,  it  would  be  possible 
to  scale  down  the  average  price  list 
considerably,  increase  revenue,  cut 
operating  costs  (by  discouraging  big 
alterations)  and  please  the  customers. 

A  progress  report  on  the  workroom 
accounting  manual  which  is  being 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Controllers’  Group 
was  presented  by  the  committee’s 
chairman,  Lawrence  Lachman,  treas¬ 
urer  of  Bloomingdale  Bros.  He  gave 
a  number  of  examples  of  disparity  in 
terminology  and  practice  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  standardization  of 
workroom  accounting,  and  said  that  it 
is  impossible  today  to  make  sensible 
comparisons  even  l)etween  stores  of 
the  same  group.  He  said  he  hoped 
the  manual  would  be  ready  within  a 
year  for  submission  to  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

THINKING  IN  DOLLARS 

E.  H.  Scull,  New  York  management 
consultant,  said  that  department  stores 
must  clear  the  ground  for  an  attack  on 
expense  by  discarding  the  percentage- 
to-sales  measure,  which  obscures  the 
gravity  of  their  situation:  only  by 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  dollars  it  costs 
to  handle  a  transaction  will  they  be 
able  to  make  a  start  on  cost-cutting. 

To  maintain  dollar  volume,  he 
warned  the  controllers,  they  must 
somehow  achieve  unit  increases  rang¬ 
ing,  in  some  departments,  as  high  as 
20  fjer  cent,  and  do  this  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  expense  dollars  sp)ent. 

.Substantial  unit  increases  in  the 
face  of  powerful  chain  competition, 
he  said  further,  will  be  impossible  un¬ 
less  stores  get  rid  of  another  percen¬ 
tage  fetish— in  their  markon  thinking. 
Traditional  department  store  markon 


methmls,  he  |>ointed  out,  discriminate 
against  the  customer  for  the  higher- 
priced  item  and  are  also  an  operating 
hazard.  He  contended  that  if  pricing 
w'ere  based  on  a  cost  accounting  system 
which  gave  an  accurate  measure  of 
transaction  costs  the  gain  to  stores 
would  far  outweigh  the  expense. 

OPERATING  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  industrial  engineer’s  tech¬ 
niques,  proj^erly  modified,  can  reduce 
department  store’s  operating  costs, 
said  David  C.  McIntosh,  management 
consultant.  He  listed  the  techniques: 

1.  Job  analysis  and  graded  wage 
schedules. 

2.  Methods  analysis. 

3.  Production  standards. 

4.  Merit  rating  and  wage  incentives. 

5.  Policy  and  procedure  manuals: 
administrative  and  supervisory  {xjsi- 
tion  sp>ecifications;  sound  organization 
structure. 

6.  Management  controls,  including 
standard  costs  and  variable  budgets: 
quality  and  accuracy  controls,  etc. 

Establishment  of  production  stand¬ 
ards,  particularly  in  the  control  and 
non-selling  divisions,  can  reduce  pay¬ 
roll  costs  by  from  10  to  30  per  cent, 
at  the  same  time  that  wage  levels  are 
raised  above  the  community  level,  Mr. 
.McIntosh  said.  "Without  production 
standards,’’  he  continued,  “employees 
tend  to  lower  production  performance 
to  that  of  the  slowest  worker.  ...  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  initial  produc¬ 
tivity  ratings  of  40,  50  or  60  per  cent 
in  department  store  operations.  Not 
by  speedup  but  by  intelligent  analysis 
of  the  cause  of  low  productivity,  are 
these  ratings  brought  up  to  the  nine¬ 
ties  for  departments  and  well  over  100 
per  cent  for  many  individuals  in  a 
relatively  short  time.’’ 

Discussing  the  opportunity  for 
method  improvements,  Mr.  McIntosh 
said:  “As  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the 
labor  effort  time  on  many  of  the  major 
operations  of  a  department  store  is 
wasted  on  non-productive  effort.  .  .  . 
An  effectively  developed  program  can 
result  in  the  average  trained  super¬ 
visor  turning  in  method  improvement 
proposals  at  the  rate  of  400  to  500 
man  hours  saved  per  year.’’ 
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For  months  now,  MACY'S  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  been  subjecting  this  new  vinyl  carpeting  to 


rigid  floor  tests  under  peak  traffic  conditions  on  a 
area  of  one  of  their  most  active 


MPay  after  day,  week  after  week,  for  the  theatres,  hanks,  hospitals,  showrooms,  homes, 
past  months,  customers  and  personnel  at  offices,  for  floor  areas  where  floor  coverings 
Macy's  have  l^een  trying  out  this  new  vinyl  must  undergo  strenuous  daily  traffic  and  con- 
carpeting  on  more  than  half  of  a  complete  stant  soil  hazards . . .  and  keep  a  clean,  well- 
floor.  For  almost  a  year,  continuous  exhaus-  groomed  look.  By  actual  test,  it  withstands 
tive  and  severe  tests  have  heen  made  by  temperatures  from  tropical  heat  to  12”  below 
Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards.  And  now,  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

Southbridge  Plastics  Inc.  launches  this  new 
modern  miracle  in  floor  covering. 

VINATRED  Vinyl  Carpeting  is  an  embossed 
fabric-backed  vinyl  plastic  laid  on  a  sponge 
rubber  base.  It  has  a  rich  multi-level  textur^ 
surface.  It  is  easy  to  install,  easy  to  keep 
clean,  easy  underfoot.  It  is  36  inches  wide. 

It  is  ideal  for  hotels,  stores,  steamships, 


is  a  product 


/■ 


t  VINATREO  ha*  a  rich  looking  loxtvrod 
itMtwilh  o  iporkllng  doon  look  that  adopts 
Icr  MO  In  tko  most  luxurious  rostourants 
Aops.  Docorotors  will  llko  it.  It  cemos 
lusting  solid  colors  or  smart  pottums. 


Color:  VINATRED  comos  in  high  stylo  doc- 
orator  colorings,  and  spociai  colors  ssoy  bo 
ordorod  . . .  and  it  comos  in  noutral  consorvo- 
tivo  colors!  brown,  groy,  bluo,  toupo,  groon. 


Comfort:  VINATRED  has  undor-toet  rosii- 
ionco,  sinco  it  is  laid  on  a  springy  cushion 
for  walking  or  standing.  Solospooplo  profor  It. 


Quiot:  VINATRED  muffins  tho  footstops  in¬ 
suring  quiot  whom  it  is  noodod  most. 


fy:  VINATREO  with  its  surfoco  om- 
I  ghros  a  sum  footing.  It  is  flamo- 
It,  will  not  support  combustion.  It  is  not 
d  by  moths. 


Cloonliaoss:  VINATREO  is  non-porous, 
doos  not  absorb  dirt,  and  con  bo  doonod 
roadily  without  shrinkogo  or  loss  of  color,  by 
carpot  swoopor,  vacuum,  or  if  nood  bo,  a 
wot  mop.  Stains  and  spots,  groaso  and  oil 
am  easily  mmovod.  It  is  mom  hygienic— koops 
stocks  cleaner.  It  looks  now,  longer. 


monos  II  an  in 

ew  vinyl  carpoting 


Economy:  The  long-time  luxurious  appear¬ 
ance  of  VINATRED  with  slight  need  for  ex¬ 
pensive  upkeep  and  no  need  for  waxing 
makes  it  on  important  cost-saver. 


Southbridge  Plostics  Inc.  at  South- 
bridge,  Mass.,  had  been  working 
for  more  than  5  years,  when  war¬ 
time  measures  first  led  this  firm 
into  the  production  of  plastic  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  perfect  the  techniques,  the 
mechanical  and  design  skills  which 
now  result  in  this  Vinatred  vinyl 
carpeting. 


Wear:  Most  of  all,  VINATRED  has  been 
pre-tested  in  the  famous  AAocy  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  proven  highly  resistant  to  severe 
abrasive  wear.  Used  indoors,  it  will  not  chip, 
flake  or  crock.  It  has  excellent  dimensional 
stability— will  not  buckle,  or  curt,  a  quality 
essential  in  all  flooring.  It  has  been  tested 
under  "use*  conditions  on  a  peak  traffic  floor 
at  AAoc/s.  Tests  conducted  to  dote,  prophesy 
many  years  of  wear  for  this  astounding  luxury 
flooring. 


^uthbridge  Plastics  inc. 


YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  HIGH  POINT 


DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES 
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The  Art  of  Adding  Value 


it  to  the  public  at  a  higher  price.  To 
detour  the  retailer  and  eliminate  the 
cost  of  retail  distribution  has  been  the 
objective  of  all  sorts  of  plans  and 
schemes.  The  idea  that  value  is  added 
to  goods  by  the  services  of  retailing 
never  seems  to  occur  to  these  folks. 

Perhaps,  with  retailers  consciously 
acting  to  create  added  value  and  mak¬ 
ing  no  secret  of  what  they  do  add  to 
the  value  of  the  products  of  industry, 
we  might  come  into  a  condition  where 
some  more  general  recognition  of  that 
fact  would  be  possible.  Meanwhile, 
the  intelligent  and  aggressive  retailer 
will  not  only  welcome  but  actually 
will  go  out  to  meet  every  opportunity 
to  develop  new  ways  of  adding  value. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  opportunities 


will  be  found  in  labels  which  transmit 
necessary  information  about  merchan¬ 
dise  to  those  who  buy  and  use  it. 

Not  everyone  who  argues  for  in¬ 
formative  labels,  however,  seems  to  be 
making  an  intelligent  approach.  The 
gauge  of  the  necessity  and  value  of 
such  information  should,  of  course,  be 
whether  or  not  it  is  information  of  the 
kind  which  consumers  will  find  useful. 
For  example,  we  doubt  that  any  large 
proportion  of  the  women  who  are  the 
stores’  customers  will  be  benefited 
merely  by  being  told  the  “tensile 
strength”  of  a  fabric.  If  the  rating 
appears  high  for  that  p>oint  many 
women  may  accept  it  as  indicating 
some  desirable  quality,  but  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  they  will  ever  know 


what  the  word  “tensile”  mean^.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  the  use  of  scientific 
terms,  or  the  patter  of  the  technial 
men,  should  be  avoided  and  custem- 
ers  should  be  informed  of  what  they 
may  reasonably  expect  from  merchan¬ 
dise  in  use.  It  probably  will  be  a  long 
time  before  it  will  be  possible  to  do 
anything  like  a  complete  job  in  this 
field,  but  by  being  sold  on  the  idea  it 
self,  and  causing  all  its  buyers  to  trans^ 
mit  the  store’s  interest  to  manufactur 
ers,  a  reasonably  good  start  should  be 
possible. 

Remember,  good  sound  informative 
labels  do  add  value  to  the  gCKxls  you 
sell.  At  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
value  so  added  is  to  make  the  geneni 
position  of  retailing  much  stronger. 


Merchandising  1949  (Continued  from  page  12) 


ethical  practices,  is  a  strong  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  The  department  store 
should  build  on  this,  he  said,  with  a 
powerful  selling  campaign. 

Elliott  p>ointed  out  that  the  price- 
cutting  competitors  who  worry  depart¬ 
ment  stores  concentrate  on  the  cheap¬ 
est  sets,  and  that  “the  department 
store  has  almost  to  itself  the  choicest 
market,  for  quality  receivers.”  To 
overcome  the  night  opening  advant¬ 
age  of  the  small  competitor,  he  strong¬ 
ly  recommended  that  stores  try  to  get 
a  set  into  the  customer’s  home  for 
demonstration,  and  that  they  use  skill¬ 
ful,  well-trained  salesmen  for  home 
selling.  He  reminded  department 
stores  that  the  sale  of  a  television  set 
frequently  leads  to  the  sale  of  other 
home  furnishings— the  living  room 
gets  spruced  up  for  company. 

“Private  label”— specifically  private 
brand  television— “is  your  best  plus 
business  gimmick,”  said  William  J. 
Halligan,  president  of  Hallicrafters 
Co.  Advantages  he  stressed  were; 
quality  and  price  control  in  the  store’s 
own  hands;  engineering  and  styling 
most  appropriate  to  the  store’s  market. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Snow,  formerly  technical 
director  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and 
later  technical  director  of  the  Avco 
Corp.,  said  that  the  mere  conclusion 
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of  an  arrangement  with  some  manu¬ 
facturer  to  provide  a  private  brand  in 
a  particular  line  is  no  assurance  of 
profit,  volume  or  reputation.  To  be 
in  the  private  brand  business,  he  said, 
means  that  you  have  an  overall  mer¬ 
chandise  development  policy,  so  that 
your  brand’s  reputation  is  built  on 
the  quality  of  your  product.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  between  1930 
and  1939  Sears’  merchandise  develop¬ 
ment  department  grew  from  one  man 
to  a  staff  of  300,  whose  job  was  to  de¬ 
sign  and  develop  exclusive  brand 
gootls. 

PIECE  GOODS 

The  piece  goods  buyers  can’t  do 
much  about  prices  (A.  W.  Zelomek’s 
prediction  is  that  prices  are  due  for  a 
drop  anyway)  but  they  can— and  they’d 
better— do  something  about  their  dis¬ 
counts  if  they  are  serious  about  im¬ 
proving  their  operating  record.  This 
was  the  advice  of  Arthur  Wingate,  of 
Bloomingdale’s  and  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Piece  Goods 
Group,  and  Nat  Applebaum  of  Na¬ 
tional  Department  Stores.  Take  1940, 
Wingate  said.  Discounts  on  woolens 
accounted  for  3  per  cent  of  the  piece 
goods  department  net.  In  1948  the 
ratio  had  shrunk  to  less  than  one  half 


of  one  per  cent.  It  was  the  same  story 
on  rayons,  4.8  down  to  1.6.  The  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  Wingate  said,  is  one  of 
the  laggards  in  returning  to  tradition¬ 
al  discount  standards.  To  speed  the 
industry'  in  the  right  direction  he 
prodded  buyers  to  press  for  a  return 
to  prewar  discount  level  if  they  hoped 
to  make  a  sizable  reduction  in  costs. 

Some  of  their  other  suggestions  fw 
exjjense  reduction,  this  time  Apple 
baum  carrying  the  ball,  were  for  closer 
contact  with  the  store  traffic  manager 
to  secure  better  control  of  rates;  to  re 
evaluate  and  retrain  their  sales  forces, 
and  to  take  greater  advantage  of  the 
converters’  cooperative  advertising  of¬ 
fers  and  his  willingness  to  furnish  ot 
share  the  cost  of  model  garments. 

Piece  goods  prices  will  tend  genet 
ally  downward,  said  A.  W.  Zelomek. 
presielent  of  the  International  Statis¬ 
tical  Bureau,  and  textile  production 
seems  ready  to  level  off  with  complete 
recovery  delayed  by  the  lagging  read 
justment  in  other  heavy  industries 
The  rest  of  the  piece  gcxxls  picture 
Zelomek  version,  shows  rayon  in  a 
superior  price  position,  cotton  less 
favorable,  and  still  no  indication  of 
shortages  in  woolen  even  with  th( 
sharp  curtailment  in  production. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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UNLIKE  PANDORA’S  BOX 


.  .  .  this  Minnesota  lingerie  market  is  full  of 
all  GOOD  things!  Kickernick,  Munsingwear, 
Strutwear  .  .  .  three  famous  manufacturers  .  .  . 
soundly  design,  painstakingly  produce,  and  proudly 
distribute  this  good  merchandise.  It*s  made-in- 
Minnesota  merchandise  that's  made-to-measure  for 
your  lingerie  department.  Visit  the  showrooms  of 
these  manufacturers  soon!  Let  them  show  you  {as  they 
have  so  many  others)  there's  profit  in  buying  here 
for  sale  anywhere! 


This  comprehensive 
market  directory  avail¬ 
able  on  request.  Visit  our 
association  office  and  let 
us  help  you  shop  our 
market.  I 

T.  G.  COOK  / 
Managing  Director  U 
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How  lu  sell  more  unitik  was  the  con¬ 
cern  of  David  Gordon  of  Nfarks  Isaacs, 
New  Orleans  and  Herbert  Benington 
of  Simplicity  Patterns.  Gordon’s  plan 
included  greater  emphasis  on  colors, 
more  suggestion  selling,  combination 
sales  and  a  drive  to  refresh  clerks’  sell¬ 
ing  attitudes.  Benington  urged  the 
piece  goods  men  to  take  steps  to  hook 
their  share  of  the  big  5  million  teen 
age  market  of  home  sewers.  For  many 
stores,  he  said,  it  meant  giving  their  de¬ 
partments  a  more  appealing  atmos¬ 
phere  for  the  teens,  principally  by 
schooling  their  sales  force  to  welcome 
these  customers.  A  lot  of  the  teen  age 
crowd,  according  to  Benington’  is 
afraid  to  go  into  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  biggest  department  stores, 
where  they  feel  their  small  purchases 
are  not  w’elcomed. 

FLOOR  COVERINGS 

It  was  going  to  be  a  good  year  for 
carp>ets,  not  up  to  1948,  but  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Inventories  w’ere  troubling 
the  retailers,  and  thev  suggested  the 
manufacturers  assume  more  of  that 
burden,  but  manufacturers  were  wor¬ 
ried  about  inventories  too.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  1948  hit  90  million  yards,  sales 
were  only  84  million.  Retailers  were 
calling  for  better  styling,  but  styling 
in  a  product  for  the  mass  market.  The 
manufacturers  were  emphasizing  style 
and  fashion  appeal,  with  less  stress  on 
price.  Both  saw  their  toughest  chal¬ 
lenge  and  compietition  coming  from 
outside  the  industry,  from  the  televi¬ 
sion,  major  appliance  and  automobile 
people  w'ith  their  big  sales  promotion 
budgets  and  high  powered  campaigns. 
Both  thou^t  it  w'as  past  time  to  do 
something  about  the  reluctant  house¬ 
wife  who  apparently  wanted  a  new  car¬ 
pet  but  didn’t  seem  in  any  hurry  to 
close  the  deal.  Both  thought  the  aver¬ 
age  American  home  had  too  little  car¬ 
pet  in  it. 

Looking  at  the  prospects  for  1949, 
G.  C.  Denebrink  of  Bigelow  Sanford 
forecast  total  1949  carpet  sales  below 
last  year,  backing  his  prediction  with 
figures  showring  all  months  oft  this 
year,  April  sales  23  per  cent  off.  But 
according  to  Denebrink  the  market 
potential  was  very  encouraging  on  sev¬ 
eral  counts.  There  is,  he  said,  a  close 
■torrelation  between  carpet  sales  and 
residential  construction  and  estimates 


l<»i  housing  construction  in  1949  set 
it  at  900,000  units.  There  is  a  close 
(orrelation  between  spendable  con¬ 
sumer  income  and  carpet  sales,  and 
s()endable  income  for  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Denebrink  is  estimated  at 
lour  times  that  of  1939.  His  third 
|)oint  in  predicting  a  huge  reservoir  of 
carpet  sales  protential  is  based  on  the 
Carp>et  Institute  survey  that  showetl  43 
|)er  cent  of  the  women  in  the  U.  S.  to 
l>e  in  the  market  for  carptet.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  said  Denebrink,  is  not  demand 
but  to  translate  the  want  for  carpet  in¬ 
to  actual  sales. 

.\nother  manufacturer  with  some 
figures  to  prove  that  the  .\merican  con 
sumer  was  well  off  the  pace  in  carpet 
purchases  was  Frank  I.  Monahan  of 
Mohawk  Carp>et  Mills.  In  the  period 
1923  to  1927  the  number  of  square 
yards  of  carptet  p>er  family  was  2.6 
while  in  1948  it  was  only  2.2  pier 
family.  Just  to  bring  it  up  to  the  1927 
average  would  mean  a  huge  sales  p>o- 
tential  but  Monahan’s  aim  was  much 
higher.  Each  American  home,  he  said, 
should  have  at  least  three  carjjeted 
rooms  w'hich  means  a  minimum  of  16 
square  yards  of  carpet  p)er  home.  Some 
of  his  recommendations  for  retailers; 
Modernization  and  relocation  of  car- 
piet  departments  in  better  traffic  areas, 
and  the  use  of  the  techniques  and  pro¬ 
motions  used  to  dramatize  ready-to- 
wear  to  be  used  on  carpets. 

Tossing  some  advice  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection,  Leon  Hurwitz  of  Ludwig  Bau¬ 
mann’s  criticized  manufacturers  for 
their  national  advertising,  saying  that 
it  more  often  than  not  centered  the 
reader’s  attention  on  other  items  in 
the  ads  and  not  on  the  carp>et  adver¬ 
tised.  Better  correlation  in  ads  is 
necessary  to  promote  carp>ets  up  to 
their  p>otential,  said  Hurwitz.  One  of 
the  best  ways  a  retailer  can  improve 
his  carpet  sales  program,  according  to 
Hurwitz,  is  to  give  greater  emphasis  to 
departmentalizing  his  floor  coverings 
section  using  a  minimum  of  model 
rooms,  employing  instead  scattered 
rrxmiettes  and  spxrt  displays. 

The  toughest  challenge  for  the  Hoot 
coverings  industry  is  coming  from  tele- 
\ision,  major  appliances  and  automo¬ 
biles,  said  William  Schuldenfrei,  of  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.  He  recommended, 
not  an  attempt  to  meet  the  challenge 
bv  matching  the  big  sales  promotion 


budgets  of  these  industries,  but  by  us¬ 
ing  the  "shame”  approach  on  the  con 
sumer  and  by  offering  a  style  produa 
priced  for  the  mass  market,  Schulden 
frei  deplored  the  lack  of  satisfactory 
low  lines,  saying  that  this  lack  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  a  consumer  trend 
to  the  use  of  low-cost  cotton  rugs.  For 
the  manufacturer,  he  had  this  advice, 
“Give  them  a  |4  carpet  at  retail  with 
the  style  of  a  $15  dress”,  and  for  the 
retailer,  "stop  ducking  trade-ins.”  Rc- 1 
tailers,  he  said,  might  as  well  start  now 
in  accepting  trade-ins  if  they  wish  to 
overcome  the  consumer  procrastina¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
new  carptet  sales. 

To  overcome  the  heavy  competition 
from  appliances  and  automobiles, 
Steele  L.  Winterer,  of  A.  &  M.  Karag- 
heusian,  recommended  more  emphasis 
on  style  and  fash'on  appteal  and  less 
on  price.  This,  Winterer  said,  would 
mean  developing  a  motivation  for 
color  and  comfort.  It  would  mean  cre¬ 
ating  a  desire  and  widening  it  to  in¬ 
clude  more  income  groups.  And  it 
would  be  the  means  of  overcoming  the ; 
haphazard  liquidation  practices  of, 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retail- 1 
ers,  by  creating  demand  through  style 
obsolescence.  The  manufacturer,  said 
Winterer,  must  develop  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  consumer 
demand  and  turn  his  talents  to  styling 
which  will  whet  consumer  interest.  It 
must  be  backed  by  a  public  relations 
program  to  educate  the  consumer  and 
keep  carprets  constantly  before  his  eyes. 
The  best  plan  for  the  retailer,  accord 
ing  to  Winterer,  is  to  have  a  plan 
which  contains  an  early  determination 
of  basic  lines  for  each  season.  With 
profits  in  the  carpset  department  large 
ly  made  on  day-to-day  business  rather 
than  on  promotion  items,  a  “must”  for 
a  favorable  carpret  season,  said  Winter 
er,  is  the  plan  for  basic  lines  which  will 
carry  completely  through  a  season. 

Frank  Cavallon  of  James  McCreery 
said  that  the  problem  of  inventories, 
sprecifically  that  of  roll  goods  and  cut  || 
orders,  was  growing  more  serious  foTt 
the  retailer,  particularly  since  declin  I 
ing  sales  were  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
propsortionate  drop  in  profits.  The  re 
tailer,  said  Cavallon,  must  strive  it 
maintain  his  gross  margin  by  parity 
exprenses,  espsecially  inventory  expense 
The  demand  on  the  retailers  to  carrs 


heavy  stocks  of  roll  goods,  he  said, 
limits  sales  possibilities  by  giving  only 
limited  selection  and  in  addition 
causes  heav7  warehouse  and  handling 
exjiense,  a  remnant  problem,  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  old  stock,  obsolete 
models  and  a  large  dollar  investment 
in  a  declining  market.  Cavallon’s  sug¬ 
gestion  was  for  manufacturers  to  give 
greater  attention  to  cut  orders,  to  set 
up  facilities  for  better  cut  order  ser¬ 
vice  which  would  enable  the  retailer  to 
carry  less  roll  goods  and  w'rite  more 
orders  for  cut  goods.  He  emphasized 
the  economy  of  such  an  operation, 
which  would  mean  a  centralized  ware¬ 
housing  op>eration  and  large  savings  in 
freight  expense. 

Answering  Mr.  Cavallon’s  call  for  a 
better  cut  order  operation,  Wilbert  C. 
Hammel,  of  Alexander  Smith,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  today  there  is  more  need 
of  cut  order  service  than  ever  before, 
but  that  the  retailer  must  have  variety 
of  wanted  merchandise  for  immediate 
delivery  to  the  customer,  Hammel  de¬ 
fended  the  manufacturers’  position  on 
cut  orders,  saying  that  such  orders 
were  not  treated  as  step  children  by 
manufacturers,  but,  he  said,  cut  orders 
should  not  comprise  more  than  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  a  store’s  total  vol¬ 
ume.  A  word  of  caution  was  sounded 
by  Hammel,  “With  the  growth  of  spe¬ 
cialty  floor  covering  stores  in  the  past 
few  years,  one  thing  becomes  ver)’ 
clear.  To  hold  and  increase  their  share 
of  the  floor  covering  business,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  must  stand  for  something 
more  than  bargain  basement  merchan¬ 
dising.’’  Unbalanced  stocks,  said  Ham¬ 
mel,  will  send  customers  elsewhere  in 
search  of  a  wider  selection  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  His  suggestion,  that  retailers 
have  another  look  at  the  problem  of 
balanced  inventories,  which,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  are  not  necessarily  large  in¬ 
ventories,  if  they  are  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  within  the  industry  for  the 
consumer’s  dollar. 

BASEMENT  MERCHANDISING 

What  complicated  the  worrying  of 
the  basement  managers  was  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  they  felt  over  the  identity  of 
their  typical  basement  customer.  Was 
she  simply  a  budget  customer  from 
the  middle  income  group  as  Lawrence 
Blumenfeld,  of  Namm’s,  Brooklyn, 
presiding  at  the  forum,  pictured  her. 


or  was  the  basement  customer  a  diHer- 
cnt  person?  Was  she  the  same  customer 
who  patronized  the  chains?  A  survey 
cited  at  the  'meeting  rejwrted  that  75 
per  cent  of  main  store  customers  are 
also  customers  of  the  chains.  If  the  sur¬ 
vey  were  correct  then  the  basement 
and  the  upstairs  and  the  chains  were 
fighting  for  the  same  customer. 

Most  of  those  who  attended  the 
forum  seemed  inclined  to  go  along 
with  the  theory  that  while  the  chains 
were  the  greatest  threat  to  their  sales 
welfare  the  activity  of  the  upstairs 
store  was  indeed  something  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  One  of  the  first  goals  of  the 
l)asement  managers  is  to  secure  from 
lop  management  the  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  their  operation  from  the  up¬ 
stairs,  giving  them  their  own  executive 
setup  with  completely  independent 
sales,  advertising  and  display  depart¬ 
ments.  They  weren’t  being  lulled  into 
complacency  by  reading  the  M.O.R. 
reports  for  1948  which  showed  that 
theirs  was  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
sales  against  but  4  per  cent  for  the 
main  store  operation.  Many  of  them 
were  feeling  the  pinch  of  upstairs  pro¬ 
motional  activity,  promotions  which 
featured  merchandise  as  low  or  lower 
than  theirs.  .\nd  there  was  also  the 
problem  of  overlapping  resources  to 
cause  them  concern. 

This  intensified  com|}etition  from 
upstairs,  thought  Louis  Melicek,  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  of  Crowley 
Milner,  Detroit,  a  man  with  an  im¬ 
partial  viewpoint,  was  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  if  not  carried  to  extremes.  Com¬ 
mon  resources  he  indorsed,  allowing 
both  upstairs  and  downstairs  buyers  to 
seek  price  lines  that  they  can  sell,  but 
without  allowing  the  upstairs  to  come 
all  the  way  down  to  the  basement  level 
of  prices.  Almost  half  of  the  basement 
men  present  were  inclined  to  agree 
with  Melicek  that  duplication  of  re¬ 
sources  meant  healthy  competition. 

As  far  as  chain  competition  was  con¬ 
cerned  basement  operators  were  pretty 
well  agreed  that,  with  some  improve¬ 
ment,  their  operations  could  hold  the 
department  store  front  against  the 
threat  of  further  inroads  by  chains,  in 
this  pieriod  of  greater  price  conscious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  customer.  Some 
operators  stated  flatly  that  the  base¬ 
ments  must  meet  chain  prices  on  all 
items  carried.  To  do  it  they  were  ready 


to  experiment  and  to  accept  new  meth-  I 
ods  of  operation  which  would  mean  I 
greater  efficiency,  greater  sales  and 
stronger  competitive  position. 

One  of  the  possibilities  which  in¬ 
trigued  them  was  the  self  service  op 
eration.  A  leading  chain  store  execu¬ 
tive  brought  them  up  to  date  on  the 
self  service  story.  What  they  heard  was 
tor’  the  most  part  encouraging.  An 
efficient  self  service  opieration  holds  I 
tor  them  promise  of  greater  sales  ; 
volume  because  it  offers  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  selection,  more  leisurely  selec-  | 
lion  and  speed  if  the  customer  de¬ 
sires,  and  is  synonymous  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind  with  lower  prices.  It  re¬ 
sults  in  consolidated  purchases  with  a 
minimum  of  cash  transactions.  With 
the  development  of  a  greater  variety  ' 
of  vending  machines,  more  prcxlucts, 
even  soft  lines,  will  be  dispensed  1 
through  a  machine  operation.  It  i 
means  a  reduction  in  payroll  expense  1 
and  improvements  in  prepacking  and  i| 
informative  labeling.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  its  disadvantages;  an  un-  ! 
inspiring  and  mechanical  atmosphere,  I;; 
higher  inventory  shortages  caused  by  1 
shoplifting,  the  lack  of  guidance  for  ^ 
the  customer  particularly  on  soft  lines,  I 
the  fact  that  the  items  which  have  the  I 
highest  unit  retail  are  not  served  best 
by  the  self  service  method. 

Basement  managers  were  going  to 
have  to  investigate  all  of  these  possi-  1 
bilities.  And  there  were  other  steps 
they  were  advised  to  take.  From 
Melicek  the  advice  to  work  for  great¬ 
er  concentration  of  lines  than  upstairs, 
that  with  better  concentration,  im- 

I 

proved  operation  would  enable  them  « 
to  sell  more  goods.  With  regard  to  ex¬ 
pense,  to  avoid  too  great  depart¬ 
mentalization  which  "anchors”  the 
payroll  and  does  not  provide  for  float-  ^ 
ing  sales  personnel  to  handle  crowded  , 
spots  in  the  basement.  With  regard  to 
general  operation,  to  plan  to  take  less 
markup,  higher  and  faster  markdowns 
than  the  upstairs  store  and  to  limit 
“sales”,  and  to  offer  good  “honest” 
promotions  backed  up  with  good  as- 
sortments  and  good  quantity. 

Members  of  the  forum  panel  includ¬ 
ed  in  addition  to  Mr.  Blumenfeld, 
Brown  Ransom,  Kresge-Newark,  L 
Bender,  John  Wanamaker  and  C.  F. 
Hansen,  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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So  common  has  this  type  of  low  back  pain  become 
that  the  abstruse  medical  term  has  entered  ordinary 
consumer  language.  Physicians  frequently  prescribe 
Camp  Supports  for  sacro-iliac  and  other  orthopedic 
conditions.  Merchants  will  find  that  a  balanced 
assortment  of  Camp  garments  is  essential  to  the  service 
that  increases  volume  and  the  prestige  among  physicians 
upon  which  recommended  business  depends. 


COMING—  t  ' 

NATIONAL  POSTURE  WEEK 

^  OCT.  17  to  22  ^ 


World's  Largest  Manulaeturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  at;  200  Madison  Ave..  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  Eng. 


{Continued  from  page  46) 
INTIMATE  APPAREL 

I'he  session  on  merchandising  of 
lingerie  and  foundation  garments  con¬ 
stituted  the  first  meeting  of  the 
NRDGA  Intimate  Apparel  Group. 
Joseph  J.  Knowles,  vice-president  of 
Stewart  Sc  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Group,  presided.  The 
main  line  of  the  Group’s  activities,  as 
he  sketched  it,  and  the  chief  theme  of 
the  merchandising  session,  was  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fashion  imp>ortance  of  in¬ 
timate  app>arel  and  achieve  much  clos¬ 
er  coordination  with  ready-to-wear 
merchandising  and  promotion. 

Max  Kops,  Jr.,  president  of  Kops 
Bros.,  Inc.,  said  that  this  coordination 
is  the  corset  industry’s  major  preoccu¬ 
pation  too,  and  that  he  hoped  it  would 
lead  to  more  store  advertising  on  regu¬ 
lar  corset  and  brassiere  merchandise. 

Tricot  lingerie,  particularly  in  its 
modern  nylon  version,  has  infinite  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  fashion  promotion,  said 
L.  W.  Dilts,  Vanity  Fair’s  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales.  Its  elasticity 
means  close-fitting  lingerie  which  en¬ 
hances  slenderness,  and  at  the  same 
time  today’s  styling  makes  it  more 
beautiful  than  the  handmade  silks  of 
earlier  generations.  He  urged  retail¬ 
ers  not  to  confine  tricot  to  street  floor 
“pickup”  departments. 

Other  members  of  the  speakers’ 
panel  were:  Esther  Lyman,  merchan¬ 
dise  editor  of  Harper’s  Bazaar;  Harry 
Weisman,  president,  the  Lingerie 
Manufacturers  Association,  ancf  Hazle 
Gaston,  A.  M.  C.’s  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  intimate  apparel.  Mr. 
Weisman,  like  manufacturers  in  most 
other  lines,  said  that  manufacturers 
are  handicapp>ed  by  buyer  delay  in 
placing  orders,  and  offered  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  market  in  rayon  fab¬ 
rics  has  reached  stability.  Miss  Gaston 
suggested  advance  orders  for  lace- 
trimmed  holiday  merchandise. 

INFANTS'  AND  CHILDREN'S  WEAR 

The  goal  was  a  more  profitable  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  operation,  and  Henry  G. 
Leef,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  singled 
out  three  important  steps  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  operation  for  immediate 
attention.  First  of  Leef’s  proposals 
was  a  return  to  price  line  merchandis¬ 
ing,  done  after  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  customer  had  been  acquired: 


who  she  is;  what  she  wants;  how  much 
she  will  sf>end,  and  her  shopping  and 
buying  habits.  Three  price  zones  are 
important  in  planning  inventories  on 
this  price  line  basis,  said  Leef,  the 
promotional,  the  prestige  and  that 
price  belt  which  is  most  attractive  to 
most  customers.  The  second  phase  of 
his  program  called  for  item  merchan¬ 
dising,  or  the  analysis  of  inventories  to 
locate  the  stocks  in  constant  or  season¬ 
al  demand.  These  staple  stocks,  said 
Leef,  should  get  special  attention,  and 
should  be  exploited  to  the  fullest  for 
their  great  value,  volume  and  prestige 
potential.  Closely  aligned  to  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  staples  was  Leefs  third 
point,  the  need  for  assortment  mer¬ 
chandising  to  insure  the  buyer  against 
unbalanced  assortments  in  his  inven¬ 
tories. 

On  another  phase  of  department  op¬ 
eration  Ben  D.  Black  spoke  out  with 
management’s  challenge  to  buyers  on 
control  of  expenses.  Better  to  institute 
intelligent  expense  controls  in  good 
times,  said  Black,  than  to  be  forced 
into  it  abruptly  in  a  f>eriod  of  falling 
sales.  Here,  he  pointed,  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  average  sale  in  the  control 
picture  and  what  happens  to  profits 
with  each  drop  in  the  average.  Buyers, 
he  said,  should  become  more  alert  to 
advertising  costs,  considering  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  savings  on  space  require¬ 
ments,  and  they  should  pay  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  little  direct  expense 
items  charged  to  their  departments,  to 
the  possibility  of  expense  control 
through  curbs  on  promotions  which 
feature  items  that  entail  an  unusual 
amount  of  deliveries  and  C.O.D.  ex¬ 
pense. 

Carl  V.  Haecker  of  RCA  Victor  had 
another  recommendation  for  the  buy¬ 
ers.  It  concerned  showmanship.  Stay 
on  your  competitive  toes,  said  Haeck¬ 
er.  To  master  this  position  he  ad¬ 
vised  certain  promotion  habits.  Among 
the  important  ones,  careful  market 
analysis,  exciting  promotional  stunts, 
and  aggressive,  honest  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  said  Haecker,  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  quality  or  value.  It  must  give 
factual  information.  And  this  infor¬ 
mation  must  also  be  furnished  the  cus¬ 
tomer  through  aggressive  point-of-sale 
displays,  through  careful  informative 
labeling  and  through  salespeople  who 
have  been  well  schooled  to  give  com¬ 


prehensive  information  at  the  poinil 
of-sale.  The  potential  customer,  sakl 
Haecker,  is  best  sold  when  she  has  ben  I 
intelligently  informed. 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  WEAR 

Moderate  adjustments  in  the  prices 
of  worsteds  for  spring  were  predicted 
in  the  course  of  the  men’s  and  hap 
wear  session,  by  Sam  Loeb,  presideni 
of  Consolidated  Clothiers.  Answering 
a  question  raised  during  the  genera' 
discussion  which  closed  the  meeting 
Mr.  Loeb  said  that  the  worsted  cuts 
would  not  be  as  great  as  many  peoplt 
had  expected,  and  that  retail  clothirij 
prices  would  drop  only  moderateh 
He  added  that  some  of  the  price  cut 
on  fall  lines  have  anticipated  the  de 
dine  in  worsteds,  and  anticipated  i 
at  a  higher  rate  than  will  occur. 

Frederick  C.  Strodel,  vice-presiden: 
and  merchandise  manager  of  Th( 
Fair,  Chicago,  and  chairman  of  th^ 
Group,  presided  at  the  session.  Strode  ' 
reflected  the  moderately  optimistic  ai  ^ 
titude  of  most  of  the  merchandisei 
present,  when  he  said:  “In  spite  of  pn  : 
dictions  of  business  decline,  we  believ  j 
that  we  must  purchase  and  we  mu< : 
keep  up  volume.  We  are  having  aJ 
inevitable  leveling  off  and  settlinji 
down  to  more  sober  stock  positions.  I 
had  to  come;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  period  c  = 
development.  It  merely  signifies  ths| 
we  have  to  think  better  and  worl 
harder.” 

Edward  J.  Brown,  vice-presideii 
and  merchandise  manager,  Saks-Mtl  | 
Street,  New  York,  said  he  though 
men’s  furnishings  would  do  a  prett- 
good  business  this  fall,  and  that  tnen'^ 
clothing  was  likely  to  do  better  thai 
the  pessimists’  predictions. 

A  style  show  was  presented  by  Men’^* 
Wear,  the  magazine’s  executive  editoi 
Perkins  Bailey,  acting  as  commentatoi 
As  “the  number  one  suit  inodt 
throughout  the  U.  S.  this  fall”  Men’' 
Wear  presented  a  three-button,  singh 
breasted  model,  with  buttons  placed 
closer  together  than  in  the  past,  givin-i 
a  longer  roll  to  the  lapel  and  more  ex 
posure  of  tie  and  shirt.  Pastel  shirt  i 
will  be  gcKxl  for  at  least  two  more  st..  S 
sons,  Mr.  Bailey  said,  and  white 
lars  and  cuffs  will  be  important  t* 
dealers  selling  fashion  merchandiii| 
Panels  will  continue  best  sellers  ii 
neckties,  but  there  is  no  tendency 
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revert  to  dullness.  In  fact,  Mr.  Perkins 
said,  colors  will  be  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  they  usually  are  in  the  fall 
season,  and  this  will  be  true  through¬ 
out  the  men’s  wear  picture.  As  retail¬ 
ers  have  already  learned,  the  colored 
shirt  fashion  makes  the  problem  of 
shirt  and  tie  coordination  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  he  said  that  customers 
will  need  and  appreciate  plenty  of  help 
in  this  direction. 

A  presentation  of  window  display 
ideas  for  men’s  wear  was  made  on 
slides  by  James  Yuill,  vice-president  of 
W.  L.  Stensgaard  and  Associates.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  highlights  from 
Yuill’s  “primer  on  how  to  make  a  win¬ 
dow  produce’’: 

1.  Feature  goods  that  are  in  de¬ 
mand:  p>eople  stop  to  look  at  things 
they  want  more  than  they  stop  to  look 
at  things  they  don’t  want.  If  it’s  a  new 
product  and  the  customer  isn’t  famil¬ 
iar  with  it,  put  enough,  copy  into  the 
window  to  make  them  understand  it. 

2.  Successful  windows  are  timely. 
For  example,  a  sporting  goods  store 
gears  its  display  to  local  sports  events. 
(During  a  weight  lifting  contest,  it 
stopped  traffic  by  having  men  lifting 
weights  in  its  window.) 

3.  Follow  up  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  with  window  display,  and  tie  it  in 
close  by  having  a  blow-up  of  the  ad 
in  the  window. 

4.  Present  merchandise  dramatical¬ 
ly.  For  example,  one  display  showed 
a  $2.95  white  broadcloth  shirt  cut 
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apart— sleeves,  yoke,  cuffs,  etc.— and  the 
pieces  mounted  on  a  wine-colored 
panel.  Next  to  each  section  a  line  of 
copy  pointed  up  the  selling  features: 
full  shirred  yokes  for  easy  action,  more 
threads  p)er  square  inch  for  extra  wear, 
etc.  The  sales  of  the  shirt,  which  had 
been  a  few  dozen  a  day,  rose  to  over 
a  hundred  dozen  the  first  week. 

Animated  displays— either  mechani¬ 
cal  or  human— are  probably  the  best 
traffic  stoppers.  A  test  of  two  display 
units,  one  animated  and  one  in  mo¬ 
tion  but  otherwise  identical,  showed 
that  the  still  one  stopped  79  people 
and  the  moving  one  stopped  737 
people. 

5.  Have  a  single  idea,  a  focus,  even 
in  an  assortment  window. 

ACCESSORIES 

The  accessories  division  is  such  a 
good  performer— averaging  in  recent 
years  around  20  per  cent  of  store  vol¬ 
ume,  and  consistently  better  than  aver¬ 
age  in  gross  margin,  turnover,  sales  per 
square  foot  and  profit  contribution— 
that  management  should  give  it  the 
maximum  of  promotional  attention. 
This  was  the  theme  of  Stanley  Truby’s 
address  at  the  accessories  session  of  the 
convention.  Truby,  who  is  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  the  William  F.  Gable 
Co.,  credited  accessories’  performance 
to  “smart,  alert,  fast-moving  buyers’’ 
and  to  cooperative  manufacturers  who 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  retail 
needs. 

Joseph  J.  Knowles,  vice-president  of 
Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  newly  formed  NRDGA  Ac¬ 
cessories  Group,  presided  at  the  ses¬ 
sion.  Ada  Naven,  editor  of  Fashion 
Accessories,  sketched  fashion  picture 
and  market  situation  for  fall.  She  laid 
sp>ecial  stress  on  texture  interest,  tone- 
on-tone  treatments,  a  general  fashion 
picture  largely  influenced  by  the  im¬ 
portance  of  tweeds.  Jewelry,  scarves 
and  little  ties  will  continue  important 
as  neckline  accents,  she  said,  and  the 
big  pockets  of  fall  fashions  offer  a  new 
place  to  wear  accessories.  “The  pocket 
pin,’’  she  said,  “might  easily  snowball 
into  the  former  popularity  of  the  scat¬ 
ter  pin.’’  Highlights  of  Miss  Naven’s 
generous  detailing  of  the  fashion  pic¬ 
ture  follow:  Tailored  gold  jewelry: 
over-size  earrings;  bulky  and  colorful 
pearls:  important  pattern  and  texture 


contrast  in  blouses;  weskits:  gloves 
fitted  snugly  at  the  wrist,  with  shorties 
most  popular:  furry  mitten  sets;  the  I 
horizontal  silhouette  in  handbags;  tex¬ 
ture  mixtures  in  belts;  hosiery  lighter 
than  last  fall,  its  color  more  im|)ortam 
than  recently  because  of  shorter,  slim¬ 
mer  skirts;  in  neckwear,  the  stock  tie, 
that  wraps  twice  around  the  neck  and 
knots  in  front. 

Regina  Heilman,  buyer  of  bags  and 
accessories,  Oppenheim  Collins,  said 
that  the  coordination  job,  properly 
done  by  buyers  and  properly  under¬ 
stood  by  salespeople,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  service  the  department  can 
offer  the  customer.  Best  results  follow 
when  the  coordination  is  featured  in 
displays  throughout  the  store,  and 
when  salespeople  are  trained  to  keep 
the  customer  from  overdoing  it.  No 
more  than  three  matching  accessories  i 
should  go  into  a  costume,  she  said. 

A  discussion  panel  consisted  of:  i 
Norman  Blum,  president  Norman  | 
Blum  Co.,  Inc.;  J.  P.  Hansen,  gen-| 
eral  merchandise  manager,  Frederick!; 
Loeser  &  Co.;  Harold  Hecht,  president,  p 
William  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  and| 
Clarke  W.  Tobin,  executive  vice-pre$i-| 
dent,  Proppser-McCallum  Hosiery  Co.  |i 
Glove  industry  problems  came  in  fori 
considerable  discussion,  with  leather  I 
scarcities  held  accountable  for  retail- 1 
ers’  shift  of  promotional  attention  to  I 
fabrics.  Mr.  Blum  urged  stores  to  sup  j 
port  National  Glove  Week  this  fall,  as  | 
one  step  in  educating  the  customer  ij 
back  to  an  appreciation  of  fine  leather 
gloves. 

FURS 

Slight  hopse  for  a  cut  in  excise  taxes  ; 
this  year  was  offered  by  John  Hazen,  ‘ 
NRDGA’s  Washington  representative, 
who  spsoke  at  the  session  on  furs. 
Hazen  said  that  Congress  would  not, 
in  any  case,  act  separately  on  the  fur  j 
excise  tax,  and  that  comprehensive  ac-  H 
tion  on  excises  is  probably  precluded  ^ 
by  the  fact  that  the  revenue  is  needed.  ; 
espsecially  with  a  deficit  developing  for  -i 
the  year.  He  added  that  congressmen  | 
are  well  aware  of  the  injustices  cre¬ 
ated  by  these  taxes. 

Joel  Isaacs,  fur  buyer  for  Hahne  k 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Retail  Fur 
Council,  presided  at  the  meeting.  He 
said  that  lowered  prices  and  more  ap 
|)ealing  styles  augur  well  for  the  com- 
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tng  season,  if  buyers  will  not  defeat 
themselves  by  an  attitude  of  doubt  and 
fear.  Inadequate  stocks,  and  poor  as¬ 
sortments,  he  said,  would  be  the  abso¬ 
lutely  surefire  way  to  ruin  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  prospects. 

Max  Bachrach,  fur  consultant,  who 
appeared  for  NRDGA  at  recent  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  proposed  Fur  Products 
Labeling  Act,  went  over  the  ground 
again  briefly  with  the  merchandisers. 
He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  labeling 
proposals  provide  absolutely  no  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  consumer,  and  merely  add 
to  the  burdens  and  confusion  of  the 
industry.  Retailers  do  not  oppose  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Bachrach  said,  because 
they  object  to  informative  labeling  as 
such,  “and  in  proof  of  this  statement, 
about  900,000  fur  identification  tags 
have  been  used  since  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Fur  Rules  came 
into  existence,  which  not  only  tell  the 
consumer  the  true  name  of  the  fur  as 
checked  by  the  F.  T.  C.  but  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  furs  and  their  service¬ 
ability.  On  the  reverse  side  is  a  deca¬ 
logue  of  rules  on  the  wear  and  care  of 
furs  to  help  the  consumer  get  the  most 


for  her  fur  dollar.” 

Mr.  Hazen  said  that  the  efforts  to 
get  this  legislation  through  are  symp>- 
toms  of  a  state  of  mind  which  is  alarm¬ 
ing,  and  which  exists  not  only  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  officials  but  in  some  busi¬ 
ness  groups.  These  latter,  he  said, 
though  they  may  suppose  themselves 
to  be  in  principle  against  the  extension 
of  government  into  business,  invite 
government  to  step  in  whenever  they 
think  this  will  serve  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.  The  NRDGA,  he  pointed  out, 
supp>orts  labeling  that  will  genuinely 
serve  the  consumer,  but  regards  it  as 
function  of  business,  never  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Hal  Kenaston,  president  of  Bonwit 
Teller,  Philadelphia,  prop>osed  that 
retailers  and  the  fur  industry  join  in 
a  big,  six-months  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  to  rebuild  the  glamour  apf>eal 
of  furs.  (The  executive  committee  of 
the  Retail  Fur  Council  is  studying 
Kenaston’s  proposal.)  Glamour  or 
“romance”  appeal  needs  to  be  revived, 
too,  in  the  individual  store's  advertis¬ 
ing,  Kenaston  said.  As  for  compara¬ 
tive  price  ads,  he  questioned  why  there 
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should  be  any  objection  to  them  at 
long  as  the  comparisons  are  hone«~ 
but  he  underlined  the  p>oint  that  mis¬ 
leading  implications  about  price  occur 
too  often  in  fur  advertising,  and  hamt 
the  whole  industry. 

A  presentation  of  furs,  mostly  in 
low-to-medium  price  ranges,  closed  the 
session.  The  show  was  staged  by  the 
Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  Iik. 
Lou  White,  president  of  Lou  White, 
Inc.,  acted  as  commentator  and  dwelt 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  variety 
of  styles,  lengths  and  price  ranges 
available.  The  key  to  retail  success 
this  fall,  he  said,  will  be  good  selection, 
and  the  fur  industry  has  made  the 
needed  variety  available. 

READY-TO-WEAR 

Department  store  business  in  ready 
to-wear  is  in  danger  of  being  starved  to 
death  unless  there  is  a  quick  and 
thorough  loosening  up  of  buying  poli 
cies.  The  warning  came  from  Jack  H. 
Hughes,  ready-to-wear  merchandise 
manager  of  The  White  House,  San 
Francisco.  He  said  that  fears  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  business  decline  are  exaggerated 
to  begin  wifV  ->ut  that  the  best  way  to 
create  a  ji*v>te  depression  in  the 
ready-to-wea.  departments  is  to  keep 
on  doling  out  tiny  orders.  That  way, 
he  said,  stores  can  make  absolutely 
sure  that  the  customer  won’t  be  able 
to  find  what  she’s  looking  for  when 
August  and  September  set  in.  Special 
ty  stores,  he  pointed  out,  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  this  mistake,  and  he  promised  that 
the  “controller-run”  department  stores 
would  lose  business  to  them  as  a  re¬ 
sult. 

Mr.  Hughes  painted  a  cheerful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  markets,  particularly  in 
furs,  with  prices  down  33  per  cent, 
and  in  dresses  under  $29.75,  where  the 
values,  he  said,  are  excellent. 

The  phrase,  “It  has  been  tested", 
isn’t  magic— in  fact,  it  doesn’t  mean  a 
thing  until  you  know  what  “it”  has! 
been  “tested”  for,  said  Charles  W- 
Dorn,  director  of  J.  C.  Penney’s  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  and  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Technical  Committee.  “Foi 
example,”  he  said,  “a  garment  may  be 
tested  and  reported  washable.  Tests 
have  been  provided  which  will  tell  ut 
whether  it  can  be  washed  by  hand  « 
only  under  careful  methods,  or  if  ii 
can  be  washed  in  a  power  laundry,  an( 
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V^ien  clerk  makes  out  sales  slip  and 
customer  says  "charge  it,”  clerk  sim¬ 
ply  dials  proper  credit  authorizer. 


e 


Call  is  automatically 
237  connected  to  credit  de- 

^  t  partment,  and  credit 

authorizer  answers. 
Qerk  identifies  customer,  gives  nec¬ 
essary  details  and  places  sales  slip 
in  perforator  mounted  on  phone. 


Creditauthorizer  locates 
M  V  customer’saccount.Ifac- 

|v\  jL  count  is  OK,  authorizer 

merely  presses  a  bunon. 
This  actuates  sales  slip 
perforator  at  clerk’s  phone  and 
indicates  approval  of  the  charge. 
Customer  it  on  her  way  in  just  a 
few  seconds! 


most  priceless  asset — customer  good  will — by  cutting 
"credit  approval”  waiting  time  to  a  minimum.  Reduces 
delivery  costs  too,  by  making  "take-with”  purchases  more 
pleasant.  Enables  sales  personnel  to  spend  more  time 
selling,  requires  fewer  credit  employees  . . .  and  it’s  more 
accurate!  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits  that  many 
progressive  stores  are  now  enjoying  .  .  .  stores  that  have 
switched  from  slower,  haphazard  methods  to  the  Kellogg 
Credit  Authorizing  System.  Send  Coupon  today  for  the 
booklet  telling  how  this  system  can  help  your  store  show 
a  bigger  profit! 


KcIIom 

oitd  SoIm  Slip  PcrfwoMrti 

Telephone!  are  the  same 
Trouble-Free  instru- 
menis  used  br  telephone 
companies  everrwhere. 
Perforators  are  simple, 
sturdy,  trouble-free. 


Kellogg  Koloymalic 
Switching  Unit:  Makes 
all  connections  auto¬ 
matically.  The  switch¬ 
ing  unit  may  be  placed  in 
any  convenient  location. 


Turrol  Key  Cob- 
inolt,  measuring 
about  l"xl“x9“, 
mount  near  credit 
files.  The  system 
requires  one  for 
each  authorizer. 


Kolor  Cabinolt: 

Refer  Slips  not 
I  V  necessary.  Calls  can 

be  automatically 
I  '  transferred  to  the 

refer  position  by 
pressing  "refer  button"  eliminating 
delays  and  the  necessity  of  writing 
refer  slips. 


•  EcMy  lo  Imloll 

Only  three  wires  ate  needed 
between  Relaymatic  switch¬ 
ing  unit  and  each  telephone 
( 2  wires  if  sales  slip  per¬ 
forator  is  not  used). 


•  Simple  In  Maintain 

There  are  no  wearing  parts 
to  require  lubrication,  adjust¬ 
ment  or  replacement.  And 
all  components  are  simply 
designed  and  easily  accessible. 


e  Ecennmlcal  to  Use 

Kellogg  equipment  is  stand¬ 
ard  commercial  apparatus 
that's  built  rugged  and  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  trouble-free 
service  at  a  very  low  oper¬ 
ating  rate. 


far  Stans  raqviring  10  taiaphaaas  ar  lass  Kallagg  Monaolly 
Oparotad  Oadit  Awtharliing  Systams  ora  nvailnbla 


Kmujusc 


SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUMIT  COMPANY 


OIIDIT  AUTMOKIZII 


•aaa  taata  cictao  avinai  •  cmcaaa 


o  SEND  COUPON  FOR  FUU  INFORMATION  TODAY! 

I - : - j 

I  KELIOCC  SWITCmOARO  AND  SUPflV  COINPANY  ! 


MSO  So.  CIcara  Avanaa,  CMcnga  M,  III. 
Please  send  ypur  Credit  Authorizing  Booklet; 

NAME _ 
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I 
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still  further,  whether  it  will  stand  the 
action  of  bleaching  agents.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  these  facts  be  known  and 
that  prop>er  washing  instructions  be 
incorporated  on  the  label  attached  to 
the  garment.” 

Main  causes  of  consumer  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  garments,  Dorn  listed  as: 
(1)  Improper  fabric  construction;  (2) 
improper  garment  construction;  (3) 
findings  in  which  fugitive  dyes  are 
used;  (4)  improper  selection  or  appli¬ 
cation  of  dyes;  (5)  insufficient  or  im¬ 
proper  finishing— e.g.,  all  acetate  ray¬ 
ons  should  be  treated  with  anti-fume 
agents;  (6)  improper  handling  by 
laundries  or  dry  cleaners;  (7)  poor 
selection  of  fabric  in  relation  to  its 
end  use. 

The  wide  range  of  tests  available  to 
determine  serviceability  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  an  exhibit  of  the  American 
Association  of  Textile  Chemists  and 
Colorists,  which  showed  testing  ma¬ 
chines  developed  by  that  organization. 
Dorn  announced  that  the  AATCC,  in 
cooperation  with  the  NRDGA,  plans 
publication  of  a  non-technical  book¬ 
let  which  will  show,  for  the  guidance 
of  buyers,  what  tests  can  be  made  on 
fabrics,  how  they  are  made,  and  what 
they  tell  about  fabric  performance. 

Good  Housekeeping  staged  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  fashion  apparel  featuring 
some  serviceability  feature  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  in  each  model.  How  important  ser¬ 
viceability  testing  is  was  demonstrated 
by  pairing  off  identical  fashions,  the 
one  made,  for  example,  of  crease-re¬ 
sistant  fabric,  and  its  companion  in  a 
bad  state  of  wrinkles. 

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

Department  store  home  furnishing 
divisions  can  thank  themselves  for 
their  steady  loss  of  volume  to  chains, 
mail  order  houses,  roadside  stores, 
drug  stores,  tire  outlets,  door  to  door 
sellers,  furniture  stores  and  a  new  sub¬ 
classification,  the  modern  furniture 
specialty  shop.  .So  said  Louis  Good- 
enough,  editor  of  Retailing  Daily,  who 
gave  some  reasons: 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  dead-stop 
inventory  policy,  which  is  likely  to 
mean  that  the  reason  Mrs.  Customer 
can’t  find  a  red  brocatelle  sofa  in  your 
department  is  that  you  happen  to  be 
overbought  on  dining  room  suites.  “At 
least  admit,”  pleaded  Mr.  Good- 


enough,  “that  there  should  be  an  open- 
to-buy  by  classifications  rather  than  a 
sweeping  clamp  on  all  case  goods,  or 
all  upholstered  goods  ...  I  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  turndown  by  the  store 
on  goods  already  sold  because  there 
was  no  open-to-buy  for  the  depart¬ 
ment.” 

A  disposition  to  stick  to  traditional 
department  store  selling  methods  even 
though  they  no  longer  fit  the  selling 
situation  will  do  nothing  to  improve 
volume,  Mr.  Goodenough  said.  He 
urged:  more  effort  to  get  mail  and 
phone  order  business  on  staples;  night 
openings;  outside  selling  calls;  trade- 
ins;  self-service.  He  said  more  stores 
should  work  at  creating  fashion  repu¬ 
tations  for  their  home  furnishing  divi¬ 
sions,  this  being  a  field  where  chain 
comjjetition  can  be  discounted.  He 
suggested  more  research  into  customer 
wants  and  better  selected,  more  con¬ 
centrated  inventories;  larger  deposit 
requirements  on  big  orders;  guaran¬ 
tees  limited  to  one  year,  and  strict 
limits  on  the  time  a  store  will  hold 
merchandise  for  a  customer. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  store  should  try 
to  do  as  large  a  proportion  of  its  vol¬ 
ume  as  possible  on  low-expense,  high- 
profit  items.  This  being  so,  Irving 
Weisglas,  president  of  Eclipse  Sleep 
Products,  Inc.,  expressed  justifiable  be¬ 
wilderment  at  the  failure  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  make  a  really  bang-up 
drive  for  more  bedding  sales.  He 
pointed  out  that  bedding  represents 
an  extremely  low  inventory  invest¬ 
ment,  because  deliveries  on  this  staple 
item  are  quick.  With  manufacturers 
largely  carrying  the  inventory,  turn¬ 


over  is  rapid,  all  of>erating  iosts  ai? 
low.  And  as  is  well  known,  l)eddin{ 
has  the  highest  sales  per  square  for- 
in  the  home  furnishings  division  and 
the  highest  profit  percentage  to  sale 
Retailers,  Mr.  Weisglas  estimate; 
spend  about  $20  million  a  year  in  bed 
ding  advertising.  But,  he  said,  “Ttx 
little  advertising  and  publicity  knot* 
how  is  being  used  to  sell  sleep  rathe: 
than  just  bedding.”  Too  little  is  be 
ing  done  by  retailers  to  tap  the  hug- 
replacement  market  of  people  wh<» 
mattresses  have  been  in  use  for  mon 
than  ten  years,  and  people  who  an 
still  using  war-produced,  comfortles 
felt  mattresses.  They  are  not  buyin; 
new  mattresses,  Mr.  Weisglas  contend 
ed,  because  retailers  are  appealing  i 
them  either  on  price  grounds  or  witi 
a  construction  story— both  appea’ 
only  good  with  people  who  have  ai 
ready  decided  to  buy  new  mattresse* 
The  ones  who  must  be  reached,  hi 
said,  are  those  who  simply  don’t  real 
ize  how  badly  they  need  new  mai 
tresses. 

Charles  Shaughnessy,  vice-presiden 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  chaii 
man  of  the  session.  T.  H.  Robsjohr 
Gibbings  spoke  on  the  future  of  mod 
ern  furniture— not  to  be  confused,  b 
said,  with  the  self-conscious  odditk 
which  too  many  designers  are  turninj 
out,  labeled  with  the  magic  but  mean 
ingless  word,  “functional.”  Othen 
who  spoke  were  William  Pahlmann 
on  the  decorator’s  job  in  departmen: 
store  selling  and  Elizabeth  Gordon 
editor  of  House  Beautiful,  on  the  in 
fluence  of  new  home  architecture  or 
furniture  styling. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORE 

OWNERS,  desiring  to  sell,  merge,  refi¬ 
nance,  admit  active  partners,  or  concerned 
with  operating  or  financial  problems 
and 

EXECUTIVES,  desiring  to  purchase  full  or 
participating  interests  in  active  stores  are 
invited  to  contact: 

FREDERICK  MAY  &  CO.,  INC. 

1440  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Financial  and  Oparating  Consultants— Brokart— 
Managamant  —  Purchasars  —  Sales  —  Partnerships  — 
Mergers— Financing — Investments 
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Disability  Benefits 

{ilontinued  from  page  14) 

his  employees.  It  is  essential  from  the 
emplover’s  own  stand[x>int  that  he 
take  an  active  and  vital  part  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  operation  of  the 
plan.  Finaircial  contribution  is  one  of 
the  best  assurances  that  this  result  will 
be  obtained.  Experience  has  already 
shown  that  the  employer  may  not 
secure  acceptance  or  even  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  views  in  respect  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  which  he  makes  no  financial 
contribution.  This  applies  to  the 
original  formulation  of  the  program 
as  well  as  its  day  to  day  administration 
and  subsecpient  modifications. 

6.  Benefit  formulas  should  be  care¬ 
fully  drafted. 
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The  benefit  formula  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  should  recognize 
those  practices  and  provisions  which 
have  been  found  to  be  sound  over  the 
period  of  many  years  of  operation  of 
voluntary  plans.  Briefly  stated,  these 
provisions  are  a  waiting  period  in  re¬ 
spect  to  each  disability;  a  weekly  bene¬ 
fit  based  upon  current  earning  capaci¬ 
ty  in  an  amount  which  will  not  de¬ 
crease  incentive  to  return  to  work  and 
provision  for  adequate  medical  super¬ 
vision. 

Sound  Pattern  in  New  York 

Last  month  New  York  became  the 
fourth  state  to  establish  a  temporary 
disability  benefit  program,  and  most 
of  the  expert  appraisal  in  this  field  re¬ 
gards  this  law  as  the  soundest  of  its 
kind  thus  far  enacted. 

Under  this  new  law,  employers  of 
four  or  more  individuals  are  required 
to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of 
disability  benefits  to  their  employees. 
The  basic  weekly  benefit  rate  is  50  per 
cent  of  average  weekly  wage,  with  a 
maximum  of  S26.  Benefits  are  payable 
for  13  weeks  in  any  52-week  jjeriod, 
with  an  additional  maximum  limita¬ 
tion  of  13  weeks  per  disability.  Ex¬ 
tended  coverage  is  provided  for  an 
employee  during  the  four  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  his  separation  from  employ¬ 
ment,  unless  the  employee  finds  other 
employment  before  the  expiration  of 
that  period. 

As  to  financing  the  cost  of  benefits. 


y. 


Better  Stores  and  Shops  Everywhere 

USE 

STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES 

STEIN  Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables  provide  every  requisite  for 
your  Alteration  Departments;  correct  tyf>es  for  both  Ladies’  and 
Men’s  work.  Can  be  installed  in  sections  and  added  to  as  your  hand 
finishing  requirements  may  demand.  Polished  hardwocxi  tops,  ad¬ 
justable  steel  legs,  fcxat  rests,  drawers  and  furnished  with  fluorescent 
lights  are  but  a  few  of  their  many  features. 

Illustration  above  shows  Add-A-Section  Tables  with  straight  front 
for  Ladies’  Alteration  Departments;  below  are  tables  with  concave 
front  which  are  more  suitable  for  Men’s  Alteration  Departments— 
the  proper  tables  for  best  serving  your  needs. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Tables  are  saving  space,  footsteps,  time  and 
money  for  hundreds  of  leading  stores  and  shops— and  they’ll  do  the 
same  for  you. 

Please  write  us  for  full  information  about  these  items. 


LA  WHENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

ttl»‘i~82S  W.  Van  Bmrmm  Strmet  •  .  Chicmffa  7,  ilUnoi* 
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employees  are  charged  through  pay¬ 
roll  deduction  I/2  of  1  per  cent  of  their 
wages,  not  to  exceed  30  cents  per  week. 
The  employer  pays  the  balance  of  the 
cost.  A  comparatively  small  special 
fund  is  set  up  for  the  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  eligible  persons  who  become  dis¬ 
abled  while  unemployed  and  after 
they  have  been  out  of  covered  employ¬ 
ment  for  more  than  four  weeks.  This 
fund  will  be  created  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  of  1  j5er  cent  payroll  tax  not 
to  exceed  12  cents  per  employee  per 
week,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1950. 
This  tax  will  be  divided  evenly  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employee.  After 
that  date,  this  sf>ecial  fund  will  be 
maintained  by  a  small  annual  assess¬ 
ment  on  all  carriers  and  self-insurers, 
apportioned  according  to  payroll. 

Benefits  are  payable  under  the  law 
for  disabilities  occurring  on  and  after 
July  1,  1950. 

This  law  provides  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility  to  employers  in  providing 
the  basic  legally  required  benefits.  The 
employer  may  self-insure,  may  pur¬ 
chase  insurance  from  a  private  carrier, 
or  may  purchase  insurance  from  the 
competitive  State  insurance  fund. 
More  important,  while  the  law  speci¬ 
fies  a  basic  cash  disability  benefit,  still 
an  employer  may  qualify  under  the 
law  by  submitting  for  approval  a  plan 
which  does  not  offer  as  much  in  cash 
benefits,  but  which  does  offer  the 
equivalent  in  other  related  benefits. 

Flexibility  also  is  gained  through 
the  recognition  given  under  the  l{iw  to 
existing  plans.  If  a  plan  was  in  exist¬ 
ence  on  April  13,  1949  (the  effective 
date  of  the  law)  and  remains  in  effect 
on  July  1,  1950,  and  if  the  employer  is 
obligated  to  keep  it  in  effect  until 
sometime  after  that  date,  it  automati¬ 
cally  qualifies  under  the  law  without 
regard  to  the  amount  of  benefits  it 
provides.  Such  a  plan  will  remain  a 
qualifying  plan  until  the  earliest  date 
the  employer  shall  have  the  right  to 
discontinue  the  plan  or  to  discontinue 
his  contributions  towards  the  cost. 
Furthermore,  such  a  plan  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  qualify  if  it  is  extended,  with 
or  without  modification,  through 
agreement  between  the  employer  and 
his  employees,  or  through  collective 
bargaining.  An  example  will  make 
this  feature  more  plain.  Suppose  an 
employer  is  now  bearing  the  full  cost 
of  a  plan  paying  $20  a  week  for  13 
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weeks,  and  suppose  he  is  obligated  to 
continue  the  plan  until  December  31, 
1950.  Existence  of  such  a  plan  will 
discharge  the  employer’s  obligation 
under  the  law  until  that  date.  If  his 
employees  decide  that,  rather  than  pay 
1/2  of  1  per  cent  of  payroll  to  receive 
a  maximum  benefit  of  $26,  they  would 
prefer  to  continue  receiving  the  $20 
benefit  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  then 
by  agreement  between  employer  and 
employees,  the  plan  may  be  extended 
and  qualified  automatically. 

Even  if  the  employer  has  the  right 
to  terminate  a  similar  existing  plan 
solely  on  his  own  motion,  such  a  plan 
may  qualify  under  the  law  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances.  The  plan  must 
offer  total  benefits  at  least  as  favorable 
as  the  basic  cash  disability  benefits  spe¬ 
cified  and  the  employer  must  agree  not 
to  terminate  the  plan  except  upon  90 
days’  notice. 

While  the  new  law  does  create  a 
State  fund,  it  does  not  levy  a  “social 
security’’  type  of  tax.  The  State  fund 
will  operate  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  insurance  company,  charging 
premiums  calculated  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  risks  insured.  However,  the 
State  fund  is  obligated  to  accept  any 
application  for  insurance. 

Under  the  New  York  plan,  experi¬ 
ence  rating  is  automatic  both  as  to  all 
employers  and  as  to  those  individual 
employers  insuring  groups  large 
enough  for  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  State  fund  also  will  employ 
experience  rating.  As  was  pointed 
out,  costs  are  jointly  financed  with  the 
first  30^  per  week  being  assessed 
against  the  employee. 

The  New  York  temporary  disability 
benefit  law  relates  weekly  benefit 
amounts  more  closely  to  recent  earn¬ 
ings  than  does  any  other  law  of  this 
type.  Benefits  are  fixed  at  50  per  cent 
of  the  average  weekly  wage  earned  in 
the  most  recent  eight  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment,  or  part  thereof,  preceding  the 
disability,  with  a  maximum  of  $26  and 
a  minimum  of  $10.  If  an  employee’s 
average  weekly  wage  is  less  than  $10, 
then  his  benefit  amount  is  equal  to 
such  average  weekly  wage.  In  unusual 
instances,  when  this  method  of  deter¬ 
mination  produces  hardship,  then  an¬ 
other  method  of  determination  may 
be  specified  by  the  administrator. 
There  are  provisions  for  non-duplica¬ 
tion  of  benefits,  and  for  non-payment 


of  benefits,  if  the  disability  has 
caused  a  loss  of  income.  Gene: 
speaking,  an  employee  who  would 
disqualified  from  receiving  unempl 
ment  insurance  benefits,  would  be 
qualified  from  receiving  tempo: 
disability  benefits. 

In  most  of  its  features,  the  law  fotel 
lows  established  practice  in  the  accfc’ 
dent  and  health  field.  To  receive  be: 
fits,  a  claimant  must  be  under  a 
sician’s  care.  Periodic  medical  exai 
nations  are  required  at  the  option  0(1 
representative  of  the  insurer  or 
ployer.  The  law  provides  a  seven 
waiting  period  before  benefits  are 
able,  subject  to  an  exception  in 
case  of  recurrent  disabilities  from 
same  cause.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
provisions  derived  from  experiei 
with  voluntary  plans  over  the  years. 

Altogether,  the  New  York  law  n 
resents  an  outstanding  achievement  ii 
state  temporary  disability  benefit  1 
lation.  The  act  was  drafted  by  re| 
sentatives  of  business,  labor,  state 
ernment  and  the  insurance  indusi 
working  in  concert.  It  represents 
most  advanced  thinking  in  respect 
this  type  of  legislation.  It  is  true  tl 
it  does  introduce  governmental  o 
pulsion  into  a  field  in  which  voluntaij^^^ 
effort  already  is  doing  a  good  job,  but 
of  the  laws  so  far  enacted  it  man; 
to  apply  that  compulsion  in  a  mannar 
calculated  to  impinge  least  upon  free 
private  enterprise.  Furthermore,  it 
gives  full  credit  under  the  law  to  the 
substantial  private  achievements  ii 
the  temp)orary  disability  field.  ThoK 
States  which  in  the  future  may  co» 
sider  legislation  in  this  field  shouli 
give  very  careful  study  to  the  numw- 
ous  advantages  contained  in  the  New 
York  law. 

Too  many  of  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  existing  temporary  disability  bene¬ 
fit  laws  and  of  the  current  legislatht 
proposals  disregard  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  developed  from  our  30  years  of 
experience  with  voluntary  plans.  Em¬ 
ployer  interest  in  these  problems  mml 
be  awakened  and  brought  to  bear  in  I 
constructive  manner  if  future  legii 
tion  is  to  embody  these  sound  pi 
ciples.  The  maintenance  of  voluni 
plans  and  the  private  enterprise  a; 
proach  to  the  problems  of  non 
pational  disability  is  now  at  stake  h 
several  of  the  current  legislative  pi 
posals. 
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